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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


naga 
N spite of the war, the most serious event of the week is the dis- 
missal of the Jules Simon Ministry in France. On Wednesday 
the Marshal sent for M. Simon, and reproaching him for not re- 
sisting a proposed repeal of the Press Law of 1875, and neglecting 
opposition to a new Municipal law, said to him, “ I, Sir, am of 
the Right.” M. Simon retorted, ‘‘And I of the Left,” to which 
the Marshal rejoined, ‘You have made me perceive ‘hat too 
clearly.” Immediately after, a letter was sent to the Premier, in 
which the President, after repeating his charges, questioned 
whether he retained sufficient influence with the Chamber, and 
demanded explanations, adding, ‘‘for if I am not responsible, 
like you, to Parliament, I have a responsibility to France.” M. Jules 
Simon replied in a quiet letter, explaining that as regarded the 
Municipal Bill he was absent from illness, and as regarded the Press 
Bill, he approved it, but of course handed in his resignation. The 
Marshal explained in a personal interview that this was what he 
wished, and M. Jules Simon immediately quitted his official apart- 
ments. The entire Ministry, as usual, resigned with their chief, 
but the resignation of General Berthaut, Minister for War, was 
merely formal ; and the Duc Decazes, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
will; it is known, be persuaded to remain. 














Paris was almost stupified by news so unexpected, and the 
wildest reports became current. France was about to attack Italy 
and re-establish the Temporal Power. General Cialdini called 
upon M. Simon, and so strong became the feeling among diplo- 
matists, that a bulletin was forwarded to the Havas Agency 
stating that the Marshal was at peace with all Powers, and that 
Ultramontane manifestations would be sternly repressed. The 
Deputies, however, were agitated on other grounds ; the House met 
on Thursday, and under the influence of a lofty but not violent 
speech by M. Gambetta, the majority passed by 355 to 154 an 
Order of the Day declaring that no Ministry would be acceptable 
which was not at once free and Republican, and that responsibility 
to the majority was of the essence of the Constitution. It was 
believed that under this pressure Marshal MacMahon would 
yield, but on Thursday evening he appointed a Ministry, in which 
the Duc de Broglie is President and Minister of Justice, M. 
Fourtou, Minister of the Interior, M. Caillaux, Minister of 
Finance; General Berthaut and the Duke Decazes remaining 
Ministers of War and Foreign Affairs. ‘This is a regular Ministry 
of Combat, the Duc Decazes being far the most Liberal, instead 
of by far the most Conservative man in the new Ministry ; and 
M. Fourtou’s appointment indicating a determination to dissolve. 
Up to the evening of Friday no intelligible explanation of the 
Marshal's motives had appeared, but throughout France his 
action is attributed to clerical intrigue. 


The Turks have had a success, to begin with. According to a 
correspondent of the Telegraph, who says he was an eye-witness, 
the Russian forces attacked the heights above Batoum on the 
12th inst. The Turkish Bashi-Bazouks posted upon the slopes 
met them with an overwhelming fire from their rifles, while, as 
they fell back into the plain, the cavalry charged them with 
success. The Russians were ‘“‘mowed down in swathes,” and 
retreated, after maintaining the fight for hours, leaving 4,000 





reports, partly admitted by the Russians, they are rising ina 
revolt which, if it spreads, may embarrass the communications of 
the Russian army in Asia. The powerlessness of the Grand 
Duke Michael at sea embarrasses him. 


No news of importance has been received this week from the 
seat of war in Europe. The Russian Commander-in-Chief has 
admitted newspaper correspondents into the Army, but any state- 
ment as to the routes by which the troops will cross the Danube 
has evidently been forbidden. The only calculations on the sub- 
ject come, therefore, from the Turkish side, and they point to a 
design of crossing at five or six places at once, the most import- 
ant being near Giurgevo. The Turkish troops, it is said, are in 
excellent heart and very well armed, some of them carrying 
American repeating-rifles, but the shells are very bad, many of 
them refusing to explode. It is fo be noted that the Russian 
artillery is evidently good, the victory in the artillery war on the 
Danube resting with them, while all the correspondents are loud 
in their praise of the cavalry. It is believed, on good authority, 
that another week must elapse before a serious attempt can be 
made to cross the great river in force. 


We deeply regret to announce that the Queen has taken her 
departure for Balmoral. With a great war raging in Europe, 
with a revolution possibly imminent in France, and with serious 
debates constantly occurring in her own Parliament, her Majesty 
retires into the depths of the Highlands, six hundred miles from 
her capital. Should anything serious occur, therefore, her 
Premier, an old man full of gout, and of confidence in the 
wisdom of his Sovereign, must travel 1,200 miles to obtain the 
benefit of a personal interview: He was very nearly choked by 
a cold which seized him en route only a year or two ago, 
and will some day be caught in a railway accident on 
one of these tremendous and unnecessary journeys. The 
Queen, as far as the public convenience is concerned, might 
almost as well leave the kingdom, and indeed at Coburg she 
would be quite as accessible. No blame rests, of course, upon 
her Majesty, who, like every other Sovereign, has been bred to 
think her own convenience and the welfare of her kingdom 
quite inseparable; but great blame rests upon successive 
Ministers, who bave failed to inform her Majesty that her 
highest duties can only be fittingly performed in the neigh- 
bourhood of her Parliament, that time is an element in public 
affairs, and that by habitually withdrawing her Court to a distant 
wilderness, she is educating her subjects to that indifference for 
the dynasty amidst which Republican ideas are most eagerly 
propagated. Using up Queen's Messengers does not matter. When 
they are expended there are plenty more, but experienced Minis- 
ters are more scarce, and their remaining vitality should not be 
exhausted on railway journeys equally harassing and useless. 


The division on Mr. Gladstone's Resolutions was taken on Mon- 
day, after five nights of debate, during which the utterances of 
the dominant party, and especially of the representatives of the 
Government, became daily more moderate and pacific. The 
Home-Rulers as a body, two or three Jewish members, the 
Marquis of Lorne—a most significant vote—and a few Members 
of “City” opinions, deserted the Liberals, or abstained from 
voting, and the Tory party majority was thus swelled from the 
usual fifty or so to 151, the numbers being 354 for Government, 
to 223 for Mr. Gladstone. No less than seventeen Home-Ruk rs 
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voted with the Tories, making a difference on the usual vote of 


84, while twenty-one more absented themselves, partly, it is 
stated, under direct pressure from the Catholic Episcopate, 
which is, like the Papacy, pro-Turkish. Mr. Roebuck 
voted, as usual, on the wrong side, and Mr. Forsyth, 
though entirely in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, voted 
against his expressed convictions. The vote has done mischief on 
the Continent, especially in Hungary, where it is imagined that 
England is on the side of the Pashas, but it is quite understood 
at home that it was secured by a promise of neutrality for the 
present. The Government is pledged up to the lips not to fight, 
unless ‘* the route to India”’ is threatened, and the route to India 
was defined by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as the route through 
Egypt. The ‘independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire” 
was never mentioned in the debate by any responsible speaker, 
and has become a purely historical phrase. 


The speeches on Friday and Monday, on the Government side, 
with the exception of Sir Stafford Northcote’s, were compara- 


. tively of minor importance. Mr. Bourke spoke of the idea that 


her Majesty’s Government would abandon neutrality, except 
in defence of British ‘‘ interests,” as a ‘‘ dangerous delusion,” 
and accepted the Home Secretary’s definition of those interests, 
but spoke warmly against the policy of dismembering Turkey, 
and punishing a “young monarch” who ‘had no part in 
the misgovernment and cruelty which had occurred,”—quite 
a@ new notion of the continuous responsibility of Govern- 
ments. The Chancellor of the Exchequer on Monday 
was even more emphatic, declaring that the Govern- 
ment intended to be anxiously neutral, unless the direct 
route between Great Britain and India were attacked. He 
would not state precisely what the ‘direct route” was, but 
left it to be inferred that in his opinion it was the route through 
Egypt, and carefully expressed his agreement with those who 
thought that ‘imaginary dangers” might be turned into real 
ones by hastiness and panic. This was the substance of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech, which for the rest, was 
made up mainly of more or less amusing criticism on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s change of front, summed up in a parody not unworthy of 


Punch :— 
‘‘ The first that died was number three, 
Then followed four and five,— 
And naught but their vacuity 
Has kept the two alive. 


‘How many are there then?’ I said, 
If only two survive, 

The statesman merely shook his head, 
And answered, ‘ There are five.’” 


Mr. Walter, on Friday, made a noteworthy speech in defence 
of the Resolutions, or rather of the policy of coercing ‘Turkey, 
which he justified by the precedent set by England and France 
in forcibly separating Belgium from Holland. He would have 
coerced Turkey, and said that Lord Salisbury was sent to Con- 
stantinople, like Moses to Pharaoh, to compel the oppressive 
ruler to let Israel go, but unlike Moses, was sent with- 
out the only effective argument—the ten plagues—in his 
hand. The Eastern Question ‘‘ was not the maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire,” but “the true mode of dealing with the dis- 
membered elements of what was the Turkish Empire.” That 
problem must at last be solved ; he believed it would be solved in 
our time ; and when it was solved, men would look back upon 
the Turkish domination in Eastern Europe “as the most miserable 
and disgraceful feature of the century.” That is a cheering 
utterance, from a Member who represents to a peculiar degree the 
Conservative Liberalism of English county life. Mr. Goschen 
also made a thoughtful speech, the points of which were that 
Turkish belief that England would assist her had been one great 
cause of her misgovernment, and that the thorough dissipation 
of that belief would be in itself a good result of the 
Resolutions, and that arrangement with Russia, even 
if rejected now, would ultimately be inevitable. When 
the war was over, an arrangement must be tried, just as 
when the war was over we must all appeal once more to the con- 
certed action of Europe to regulate its results. Mr. Goschen was 
just towards Russia as a Pewer doing a work which somebody 
must do, but clung in a rather weak fashion to the ‘concert of 
Europe,” which, with France dreading Germany, and Germany 
dreading a coalition, and Russia dreading interference, and Austria 
dreading every air that blows, is a purely imaginary instrument. 





Lord Hartington’s speech was in parts unusually vigorous and 
effective. He showed that the Government had traded on the 
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menaces of Russia as a means of coercing Turkey, and then baa 
turned round on Russia for doing what they had all alo: 
known and said that Russia would do. They had objected te 
foreign armies in Turkey, but a great foreign army wag 
there; they had denounced misgoyernment in Turkey, but 
misgovernment continued. Under the resolutions, we should 
at least, separate ourselves finally from the cause of 
Turkey, and might yet extend those new nationalities 
which, once released from dread of Turkey, would c¢age 
to be under the influence of Russia. He did not believe ig 
could fight successfully, even if we would, against the laws of 
human nature and human progress, or restore life to the 

trunk of the Turkish Empire. The logical conclusion of hig 
speech, in fact, was that England should help to dismember 
Turkey, but he refused to draw it, and talked of the concert of 
Europe, which he admitted to be now impossible, as the indig. 
pensable condition of English action in any way more effective 
than remonstrance ; and even hinted that if Turkey defeated 
Russia, the Christians must be abandoned till, in a generation or 
so, they could gather strength to rise again. 


Mr. Gladstone, in summing up the debate, exerted himself to 
show that England had repeatedly interfered with independent 
countries in order to produce results acceptable to the world, his 
principal instances being Belgium in 1832 and Turkey when we 
helped to call Greece into existence ; and that Turkey, so far from 
being ‘‘an indomitable Power,” had always yielded when war ap~ 
proached her capital. She had ceded anything rather than allow 
it to be occupied. ‘The war, in fact, might have been prevented 
by the coercion of Turkey. Now, if Russia were but successful, 
as he trusted she would be, she alone would be left to make 
arrangements which, though they might give peace to the East 
and liberty, to the Christians, would leave many Powers of 
Europe, and especially England, in a most unenviable attitude. 
He gat down after a most noble peroratiop, in which he summoned 
Russia to complete her work in a spirit that would procure for her 
undying renown, amid enthusiastic applause, his entire speech, 
made at the close of five days’ of weary debate, having been listened 
to with undeviating attention and respect. 


Upon Monday, the Duke of Argyll, who has been ill and 
absent, made a remarkable speech in the Lords. The facts he 
stated are now historical, but they are of importance to a fair 
comprehension of the conduct of the Foreign Office. The generab 
impression in this country is that Count Schouvaloff's ‘‘ Declara- 
tion ” was suddenly added to the Protocol, that the astute Russian 
sprang a mine upon the British Foreign Office. ‘This, however, 
was not the case. The Duke of Argyll showed that the Declara- 
tion was shown to Lord Derby, as containing the conditions op 
which the Russians would disarm, that he submitted it to the 
Cabinet, and that he signed the Protocol subject to the Declara- 
tion, with which, therefore, it was virtually one document. Lord 
Derby denied the accuracy of the Duke’s view, saying that the 
solitary signature to the Declaration showed that a single Govern- 
ment was responsible for it, but Lord Granville strongly re- 
affirmed his colleague’s account of the transaction. ‘The Blue- 
books ‘‘ bore it out every word.” The meaning of all this is 
that Lord Derby assented beforehand to the Declaration which 
he afterwards represented as injurious to Turkey. 








The Burials question will, it is now clear, soon be settled, pro- 

bably this Session. On Thursday night, on the Bill going into 
Committe in the Lords, Lord Granville withdrew his amendment 

in favour of one drawn up by Lord Harrowby, which allows any 

person who signifies his wish, ‘‘to inter the deceased” in the church- 

yard ‘ with such Christian and orderly religious services as he shall 

think fit, or without any religious service,” and makes disorderly 
conduct or lecturing against Christianity of any kind over the 
grave a misdemeanour. ‘This amendment, which concedes al} 
that the Dissenters demand, and all that it is at all expedient 
to grant, was accepted by 102 Peers and rejected by the 
same number, and only lost because by ancient tradition a “ tie” 
is held in the Lords to be equivalent to rejection. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of Oxford and Exeter were 
among the Contents, and had the Archbishop of York voted as he 
spoke, the clause would have been carried. As it is, the clause 
must be inserted in the Bill when it reaches Committee in the 
Commons, and if it is carried, as it will be, by a large majority, will 
be sent up again to the Lords, where, after this vote, it can hardly be 
defeated. In presence of this success, the other amendments 
become trivial; but we may mention that the Archbishop of 





Canterbury's, which provides that any minister may read aby 
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- Jigious service authorised by the Ordinary, instead of the usual 

49 was.carried by 65 to 60. Dr. Tait’s object is, of course, 

"one,—but as a compromise, the clause is useless, as it 
ae everything to the discretion of the incumbent. 


The Judicial Committee of Privy Council gave judgment in 
the Ridsdale case on Saturday, the Judges present being the 
[ord Chancellor, Lord Selborne, Sir J. W. Colvile, the Lord 
Chief Baron, Sir R. Phillimore, Lord Justice James, Sir Montague 
Smith, Sir R. Collier, Sir Baliol Brett, and Baron Amphlett, 
qith the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of Chichester, 
st, Asaph, Ely, and St. David's as assessors. The judgment in 
the main affirmed that of the Court below, with one important 
exception ; the higher Court held that the essential question 
as to the eastern position was that the communicants should see 
the minister break the bread and take the cup. In the absence 
of clear evidence that such a position interrupted the sight of the 
communicants, therefore, that position must be tolerated, and as 
such evidence will rarely be forthcoming the Eastern position is 
quasi-legal. The use of Eucharistic vestments is, however, 
declared forbidden by the broad meaning though net by 
the direct wording of the law. We have commented 
on this decision, which will be believed to be a politic rather 
than a legal one, elsewhere, and would only add here that 
Ritualists should consider carefully before they decide upon 
a policy of resistance to the law. There is no point upon which 
they will carry their people with so much difficulty as that of vest- 
ments. The English are very impatient of symbolism of any kind, 
and very unapt to understand it, and in the case of vestments 
their crassitude, as the clergy consider it, is deepened by a certain 
element of ridicule. They think it womanish to make such a fuss 
about clothes. 


Lord Carnarvon on Monday read to the Upper House a 
telegraphic despatch from Sir Bartle Frere on the annexation 
of the Transvaal, from which it appears that the new province 
will continue to enjoy a separate, though subordinate Govern- 
ment, that all officials willing to serve will be retained, that 
the Dutch language may be optionally employed, and that 
the laws will remain unchanged till altered by proper 
legislative authority. ‘The payment of the State Debt is 
to be provided for, and the war-tax is suspended. In another 
telegram it was stated that the necessity for annexation was 
generally acknowledged, in order to terminate the existing.anarchy, 
and that perfect quiet prevailed in the Transvaal. It is not likely 
tobe disturbed. ‘The.Duteh-may beannoyed, but they know they 
cannot resist the British except by a war of despair, and for a-war 
of despair they have no suflicient motive, even if they had the 
resources. They will submit quietly, though sullenly, and the 
more carefully they are let alone the less difficulty will there be in 
organising the new Government, which can hardly for a short 
period be elective. An interregnunrtill the Federation is formed 
will allow all hostile feeling to subside. Note that the Portoguese 
ate disgusted. They expected to obtain large concessions from 
the Boers, as the price of the lease of Delagoa Bay. They had 
much better exchange with us for'an Indian district round Goa. 


A correspondent of the Times, writing from Alexandria, informs 
the public that Captain Burton, the African traveller, has made a 
“find” of unusual interest. At the request of the Khedive, he 
has visited the ‘‘land of Midian,” the desolate region on the 
eastern side of the Gulfof Akabah, the easternmost of the two long 
and narrow estuaries in which the Red Seaends. Accompanied by 
M. George Marie, a French engineer, Captain Burton landed 
in Midian on 2nd April, and in an exploration of some weeks ex- 
plored a region full of ruined towns, built of solid masonry, with 
made roads, aqueducts five miles long, artificial lakes, and massive 
fortresses, all marking a wealthy and powerful people. Their 
wealth was based on mining operations, and Captain Burton re- 
Ports the existence of gold, silver, tin, antimony, and turquoise 
mines. The auriferous region is extensive; indeed, the dis- 
coverer believes he has opened up a California, and the 
Khedive proposes to have the country worked by European 
capitalists. It will be remembered that in the Bible, Midian is 
always described as a land full of metals, especially gold, silver, 
and lead. It is more than probable that Solomon’s Ophir was 
Situated there, as the small ships in which he imported gold, ivory, 
and peacocks were launched at the head of the Red Sea. Midian 
is part of the Egyptian Viceroyalty. 


Roumania has not declared war on Turkey, but Roumania is at 
war with ‘Turkey,—which, we are told, is different. On the 12th 
inst. the Assembly accepted a resolution declaring that Turkey 











had committed acts of war against Roumania, and authorising 
the Government to take all steps necessary for her defence, and 
for bringing the Principality out of the war as an independent 
State, but no declaration of independence has been issued. 
Prince Charles, however, has taken the command of his troops, 
the Roumanian batteries fire across the river on Widdin, and the 
first reserve has been formally called out. The troops are de- 
scribed as excellently disciplined, but the State has not been of 
late preparing for war, and must rely for most of the necessary 
munitions upon Russian aid. The Roumanian contingent will 
probably be a corps d’armée of 30,000 men, commanded by the 
Prince. 


A great meeting of agricultural labourers’ delegates was held 
on Wednesday in Exeter Hall, to support the extension of 
household suffrage to the counties, and listened to a 
speech from Mr. Bright. The meeting, which was to a 
remarkable degree representative of all divisions of the 
country, passed resolutions in favour of household suffrage in 
the counties and of a redistribution of seats, so as to obtain a 
better representation of the electoral body,—rather a vague pro- 
posal. The delegates were to a man on the Liberal side in the 
Turkish question, and entirely supported Mr. Arch in declaring 
that the vote of the House of Commons on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Resolutions did not express the feeling of the country. They were 
not, in all probability, say eye-witnesses, aware of all the questions 
involved, and were possibly as hazy about geography as their 
superiors ; but they had grasped two ideas clearly, —that the 
Turkish Government was incurably bad, and that war with 
Russia meant dear bread. 


Mr. Bright's speech to the labourers was not, perhaps, one of 
the best he has ever delivered, but it was singularly effective and 
vigorous. He attributed the great advance of this country in 
the past forty-five years mainly to the Reform Bill, which en- 
franchised the citizens of the boroughs, and believed that nearly 
equal results would follow the enfranchisement of the people of 
the counties. He looked to them in particular for a total change 
in the land laws. He repudiated the argument that the labourers 
were unfit for the franchise—though he left, we suppose un- 
consciously, an impression that he was not quite sure of their 
fitness,—holding that we must trust them, as we had trusted 
artisans in the boroughs. We might trust them more easily, Mr. 
Bright said, rising to a fine strain of irony, because agricultural 
labourers have all the “‘ advantages " their superiors so appreciate 
for them. For them are the fresh air and sunshine, for them, 
especially, the influence of the squire; for them, above all, the 
educating example of the Established parsons! They ought to 
be better than artisans, by the landlords’ own showing. He 
strongly eulogised the labourers’ associations for sending up so 
numerous a body of delegates—1,200 picked men—and assured 
them, if they would only unite, of an easy victory. They must, 
however, associate themselves with their brethren of the towns. 


One of those odd cases of title to landed property which novel- 
ists are so fond of, but which seldom appear in Court, came before 
the Appellate Court on Wednesday. One F. H. Barker, in 1813, 
sixty-four years ago, owned the Rushout Farm, on the ‘Thantes, 
near Wallingford, now worth £50,000. ‘The estate had: been 
entailed in 1775, but his son joined him in cutting off ‘the entail, 
and it was transferred, as alleged for inadequate consideration, to 
C. Greenwood, then tenant of the farm. A son of Admiraj 
Barker, heir-at-law of the entailer, now claims the estate, on the 
ground that the conveyance was fraudulent, Mt. F. H. Barker's 
son being illegitimate, and having therefore no right to join his 
father in cutting off the entail,—a story that’ would give Mr. 
Wilkie Collins a splendid plot. To carry out the scheme, it was 
necessary to destroy the parish registers, and they were destroyed. 
No evidence as to the facts has yet been produced, but the Court 
have allowed certain interrogatories to be administered to the 
defendant, a man above eighty years of age. 


Two elections have been decided during the past week. In one, 
Mr. Gray, the Home-ruler, carried Tipperary against Mr. Casey, 
the Nationalist, by 3,852 to 1,344, a result attributed in great 
part to the influence of the priesthood. In the seeond case, Mr. F, 
Hanbury-Tracy was elected by the Montgomery Boroughs by 
1,447 votes against 1,118 given to Viscount Castlereagh. This is 
not a gain, as Mr. Hanbury-Tracy’s predecessor was his brother, 
also a Liberal, but it is quite possible that the polling had an 
important Parliamentary influence. Lord Castlereagh found that 
the Burials Bill was the great stumbling-block in his way. 











Consols were on Friday 944-4. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—>——_ 
THE WAR. 
HE slowness of the Russian advance, both in Europe and 
Asia—a slowness in part only apparent, but in part also 
real—though unfavourable in some degree to her prospects, 
is by no means unfavourable to the cause for which she is 
consciously, or unconsciously, fighting. A rapid and dramatic 
Russian success, a success like that which followed the 
German invasion of France, was not altogether to be desired. 
It would have greatly excited opinion in this country, have 
created a panic about the danger of Constantinople, and have en- 
abled Lord Beaconsfield to act as he pleased amid a public be- 
wildered by events occurring too rapidly to be thoroughly con- 
sidered. Moreover, it would, in all human probability, have 
appalled the Turks into offering terms of peace, which, though 
they would have settled nothing, would have greatly tempted the 
old statesmen of St. Petersburg, now borne forward by a popular 
impulse which, even while they obey it and applaud it, they 
dislike. This war will, we believe, be of great benefit to man- 
kind, but half its results will be lost if it ends too soon, or if 
the terms of peace leaye the Turkish Empire, even though 
shorn of a province or two, still standing visible to the world. 
The delay enables England to think, to see that a small inde- 
pendent State has still resources,—for instance, Prince Charles 
of Roumania, if hostile to Russia, had only to encamp his army 
in his western provinces to make the Russian advance through the 
eastern ones extremely dangerous,—and to perceive that if the 
ultimate result were a Federation of the Turkish Peninsula, Russia 
would by no means be enabled either to “ crush” or to “rush” such 
a Power without great preparation and a serious campaign, during 
which the Federation could receive material assistance from 
the West. That is a considerable gain at a moment when the 
most dangerous risk is that the British public should suddenly 
get into a fluster, of which an adroit Premier, intent upon 
leaving a conspicuous name in history, could readily avail 
himself, It is not so easy to shout “Constantinople in 
danger!” or “ Up for the Euphrates Valley!” when they are being 
threatened by armies hundreds of miles away, and advancing 
at a rate which does not rise to an average of ten miles a day. 
At the same time, the Turks are greatly encouraged. They 
feared some tremendous blow, and only find an ordinary cam- 
paign, in which they have obtained the first successes. Their 
fleets, in which, not being a maritime people, they take an ex- 
cessive pride, have destroyed Fort Nicholas, and done some- 
thing or other not ascertained to Poti, and have taken Sakoum 
Kaleh, on the edge of the Caucasus, and are about, if the 
torpedoes do not prevent them, to bombard Odessa. 
All that matters absolutely nothing to the result of 
the war, the positions on the Black Sea being of 
no importance to Russia, so long as she does not lose 
them; but the success naturally makes the Turks think 
themselves very fine fellows, disinclines them to peace on 
any but favourable terms, and induces them to imagine that 
Russian energy has been greatly overrated, which, as regards 
her marine, seems now as always correct. There is a want of 
‘go’ in the Russian marine, of willingness to use ships and tor- 
pedo-boats like shells, and lose them if necessary, which is 
explicable only on the theory of a certain self-distrust at sea. 
The Turkish self-confidence—always great, because always 
based on a belief in the peculiar fayour of heaven, and now 
excited by successes at sea—is further developed by news like 
that telegraphed from Batoum. Bashi-Bazouks have there 
beaten Russians in the field. Then, is the Turkish deduction, 
Turkey is unconquerable. It does not greatly matter whether 
the repulse was a battle or a mere skirmish, whether the de- 
feat was repaired or unrepaired, whether the Russians lost 
4,000 killed, or only a few score,—the effect of the report at 
Constantinople is to increase the belief that resistance is the 
best policy, and to render any whisper of peace unacceptable. 
That, the destruction of the power of the Pashas being the end 
sought, is a good result; and every message of this week has 
tended towards its attainment, The war is to be a war in 
which England will have time to abstain from intervention, 
and in which the despair which falls upon Orientals when 
struck apparently by blows out of the blue, will not fall upon 
the Turks, 

For the rest, the news received as yet is of very little import- 
ance. We do not know what is happening in Asia, except that 
the Russians have lost a certain number of men in an attempt 
to carry hills above Batoum ; and in Europe the Russian Army 
is still rolling forward to the Danube, encumbered with pon- 





toons, heavy guns, and the vast commissariat which will be 
necessary when the Danube has once been crossed, There 
stories of an attempt to cross, and a Turkish eisai 
has been blown up in a way instructive to English sau 
constructors, and there are rumours that the Turks intend te 
desolate their own provinces before the enemy, as Louyoj 
desolated the Palatinate, but as yet the preparations for 
crossing are not ready, and the first great effort of the wil 4 
still postponed. It is not likely that it will be made tor 
another week or ten days, the Russian Staff being obviously 
determined to leave nothing to chance, and till it is seccuail 
the actual campaign can hardly be said to have commenced 
The war in Europe will begin when the Danube has been 
crossed, and as yet even the points at which the crossing will 
be made have not been ascertained. 





THE END OF THE DEBATE. 


HE Division on Monday shows just this,—that a clear 
majority of the present House of Commons is willing to 

support the Government, in spite of its acknowledged failures 
in diplomacy, so long as it does not fight for Turkey. There 
is a section of the House, undoubtedly, represented by Mr, 
Chaplin and Lord Elcho, and enjoying the strong sympathy of 
Mr. Hardy, which, whether from hatred of Russia, or a per- 
verse view of “ British interests,” or an instinctive sym 
for a dominant caste, would, after all that has passed, stil} 
fight for the right divine of the Osmanlis to misgovern their 
half of the ancient Roman Empire at their will. There is 
another section, probably more numerous, and certainly a 
fourth of the House, led by Mr. Gladstone, with Mr. Courtney 
for mouthpiece, and supported by an immense section of 
opinion out of doors, which would employ the immense 
strength of this country to terminate, either through a Euro- 
pean arrangement or by the direct exertion of force, the 
governing power of the Osmanli caste,—a power which they 
hold to be fatal, so far as it extends, to the progress 
of the world. But the immense majority of the House 
desire above all things to abstain from action in the Eastem 
Question while the fate of Turkey is in the balance. Some 
of them hope in their hearts that Turkey may be successful. 
Some of them would gladly see Turkey overthrown as rapidly, 
as completely, and as disgracefully as the Second French Empire 
was, A very great number look forward to certain contingen- 
cies in which it might be necessary for Great Britain, for her 
own interests or in the general interests of mankind, to take 
up arms. But the majority are for the present content from 
all these motives to remain quietly watchful of the Govern- 
ment, provided that the Government does not call upon them 
to take up arms for Turkey. Day by day as the debate went 
on that reason for their acquiescence became clearer, and the 
Ministerial perception of that reason became more defined. 
Nothing could be wider apart from Lord Beaconsfield’s re- 
peatedly expressed desire to defend the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman Empire than the speech 
of the Home Secretary, with its clear announcement 
that the Government would defend British interests, 
and that British interests were limited to certain strategical 
and clearly defined points; and nothing further even from Mr. 
Cross’s definition than Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech, in wind- 
ing up the debate from the Government side, Mr. Cross bad 
stated that we should defend Constantinople and Egypt, thus 
giving the Pashas a guarantee that happen what might, they 
would be held personally unaccountable, that the shells would 
never fall among their palaces, that the geographical advan- 
tage which enables them to oppress so many millions to their 
own profit would permanently remain theirs, but the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer still further narrowed the range of 
“ British interests.” He repudiated, it is true, any coercion of 
Turkey with more than necessary warmth. He spoke of the 
sorrow with which “ any generous mind ” would employ harsh 
language to Turkey with an unction that, all the circum- 
stances considered, was not a little provocative of laughter. He 
repeated that Turkey was still not past all hope of reform, with 
an iteration which was as vexatious as it was tiresome. 
But he declared the neutrality of the Government—the anxious 
neutrality—extending to the arrest of a Turkish ship building 
in a British dockyard—with a decision which, from that point 
of view, leaves little to be desired. He carefully and em- 
phatically repudiated hostility to the Government of Russia, 
and acknowledged, first among official speakers, that the 
Emperor sincerely desired peace, and had been forced to wat 
by the unanimous opinion of his people. And he not only 
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defined the interests of Britain in the Esst as her interest in 
keeping open the direct route to India, whatever that route 
‘cht be,” but he indicated, not obscurely, that in the last 
resort the “ direct route” was the route through Egypt and 
the Suez Canal. “ Our road to India, whatever that road 
may be, is of great importance to us. It is of great importance 
that that road should be kept open and safe. It is not a 
question of the invasion of India by great marches to be made 
from places at an immense distance, and through a very difficult 
country, with I do not know how many horses and cannons,— 
these are not the points we have to look at; but you have to 
look to keeping open the direct line to India itself, and see 
that it is not blocked or stopped. And we do attach very 
t interest to the vigilant protection of the Suez Canal, and 
to Egypt itself in a minor, but still in an important degree. 
It is impossible to say what points may possibly be challenged. 
We must wait and see. Of course, my right honourable friend 
did not pretend to give an exhaustive list, but he indicated in a 
clear and distinct manner that our direct road to India should 
above all things be preserved.” In other words, the only 
British interests for which we must fight, and fight at once, 
are paramount influence in Egypt and control over the Suez 
Canal,—interests as completely and heartily acknowledged by 
all British enemies of Turkey as by the Tory Government, or for 
that matter, by Lord Bury himself. We are to remain neutral, 
unless Egypt is threatened,—that is the final utterance of the 
Leader of the House of Commons, when summing up a debate 
which, from first to last, through those five weary nights, was 
strictly a debate upon the policy which, war having been de- 
clared, it behoved the British Government to pursue. We do 
not say Sir Stafford Northcote would not fight for Constanti- 
nople. In all human probability, if the alternative were the 
Russian possession of that city, with its historic claim to domi- 
nate the Eastern Empire, he would fight. But at present, 
speaking on behalf of a Government which his colleagues say 
is quite united, he only affirms that England must protect by 
force, if need be, her Egyptian route to her Asiatic Empire. 
That is the programme at which the Government, after five 
days of debate, have arrived ; that is the programme on which 
the division was taken, and that is the programme on which 
354 Members of the House recorded their willingness to 
support the Tory Administration. It is not a programme we 
can approve, for we hold that it places the East too completely 
at the mercy of Russia, that it was for the two Asiatic Powers, 
England and Russia, to have settled this great question in com- 
bination, but it is one that attracts a vast body of English 
support, and completely justifies Mr. Gladstone. It differs 
radically from the policy proposed by Lord Beaconsfield. It 
differs radically from the policy foreshadowed in Lord Derby’s 
despatch, and defended with such heat and acrimony by Mr. 
Hardy, and it differs radically from the policy the madder 
Tories would have compelled the Government to adopt. And that 
such a difference has become possible has been due, not wholly— 
for deep honour must be due to a wiser section within the Govern- 
ment itself—but in great measure to Mr. Gladstone’s action, to 
the evidence which he elicited that the body of the people 
were determined no longer to support an effete and op- 
pressive despotism. We are not speaking only of the 
demonstrations of the great cities. The evidence is still 
more flagrant in the changed tone of the majority 
within the House itself. We have scarcely heard of 
“the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” 
have hardly been told of our obligations to “our ancient and 
faithful ally,” have been spared nearly all assurances that 
Turkey was a Power in rapid process of “ regeneration.” All 
serious speakers who advised war, or the kind of “watchful- 
ness” which means war, have advised them, honestly 
or dishonestly, in consideration of British interests alone, 
and have been careful to repudiate all complicity with 
Turkish misgovernment, and any accusation of a wish to 
maintain things asthey are. The soberest men in the House— 
men who, whether by party bias Liberals or Tories, are, like 
Mr. Walter, almost typical representatives of the solidly con- 
servative side of the English character—while upholding neu- 
trality, regretted that coercion had not been employed, and 
severed themselves for ever from the Ottoman cause. The 
change is immense, and the debate which we have deliberately 
called “the great” one, because it will prove a turning- 
point in the history of English connection with the 
East, has revealed “the change to the world. The 
danger of war is not over, never can be over while Lord 
Beaconsfield holds the reins of power and Orientals remain in 
Europe, but the danger of war for Turkey, which was imminent 


j and burning, is now and for the present at an end. The Eng- 
lish people have not yet grasped the situation. They do not 
yet see how shamefully they are evading their responsibility for 
the Christians of the East, do not yet realise what the domain 
is which the fall of the Sultanet would bring back to civilisation ; 
but they have recognised one danger, have recoiled from the 
tempter who would have persuaded them to interfere by arms 
on behalf of the debasement of mankind. It was not for war, 
but for neutrality, that the House of Commons pronounced on 
Monday by the largest majority of our time. 

The result has been the more remarkable, because the front 
Opposition Bench never repaired, even in the last nights of de- 
bate, its original error; never straightened its knees against 
* society,” never gave even a sign that it perceived its true line of 
duty. Mr. Goschen over and over again held the Government to 
a policy of “absolute neutrality,” and denied in so many words 
that the logical result of the Liberal agitation was the coercion of 
Turkey. He might, he hinted, have approved of coercion at 
an earlier stage, though in that earlier stage he never bestirred 
himself to educate the people to that duty; but now the only 
course was to sit quiet, and when the war was over, revive the 
European concert, till Russia alone would not be able to regu- 
late its results, And Lord Hartington, though he did for an 
instant rise to a loftier height, and almost seem as if he were 
about to plead for aid to the Christians of Turkey in their 
effort to form autonomous States, and did refuse to consider 
Russian misgovernment as on a par with the misgovernment of 
Turkey, soon drooped away, declared that the country would 
support a policy of neutrality, and asserted that if Russia were 
defeated and the Turks left to govern by the sword as they 
pleased, then “this weary work and these weary struggles 
will have at some future time to begin again,” thus 
repudiating as it were in advance any obligation to take 
up Russia's broken sword, and compel the Turks to 
grant the freedom which alone, in those circumstances, 
as he admitted, could prevent a renewal of the struggle. He 
and his colleagues, taught by the sudden response of the 
Liberal electors to Mr. Gladstone’s call, have indeed voted for 
resolutions which condemn Turkey, but they have done 
nothing to guide the nation on its true path,—active assist- 
ance to those who are shaking down a Government which alone 
has prevented the Eastern Empire of Rome from advancing pari 
passu with the Western half. Lord Hartington admits that 
the forces of human nature and the forces of human progress 
are against Turkey, and refuses, even for India, to resist them, 
but of the conception that their business is to aid those forces, 
and to clear the way for their advance, neither he nor his col- 
leagues exhibit one single trace. The whole work has been done 
by Mr. Gladstone in their despite, and if it succeeds, they can 
only mourn, as at the close of a second splendid speech—in 
which he implicitly advocated coercion—he mourned, “ Would 
God that in so holy a work England had taken her proper 
part !” 





THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


NCE more Constitutional Government in France has 

been assailed from above. M. Jules Simon, the head 
of a moderately Liberal Ministry in full possession of a majority, 
has been dismissed, with a curtness scarcely used in dismissing 
a servant; and a Reactionary Ministry, presided over by the 
Duc de Broglie, and having for Minister of the Interior the 
notorious M. Fourtou, whose very name signifies interference 
with elections, has been appointed, in the teeth of an immense 
majority of the Deputies. The storm has probably been brew- 
ing for a long time. The Marshal-President, whose ideas of 
politics are the ideas of an old soldier, has never liked M. Jules 
Simon, and has recently considered him far too liberal for his 
post. He has not been content, as was expected on his 
appointment, to be nominally Liberal, but has removed many 
Monarchists and Bonapartists from office, has replaced 
them by moderate Republicans, has allowed the Chamber to 
express its anti-Catholic feeling, and has, only a day or two 
since, expressed openly his belief that in abolishing the law 
which deprives journalists accused of libel of the right 
of appeal to a jury, the Chamber would advance the 
cause of freedom of thought. He has, in fact, been 
too Liberal for the Marshal; and the group of Reaction- 
ists who always surround him, moved by some occult in- 
fluence—believed in Paris to be Ultramontanism, but quite 
as likely to be mere panic—on Wednesday induced the Pre- 
sident not only to write a severe censure to the Premier, but 
to announce that he himself is not responsible to Parliament, 
but only to France. M. Jules Simon of course resigned, 
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writing, however, in reply an extremely moderate letter, and 
M. Gambetta next day proceeded to take a vote of the 
Chamber. In a speech said to have been full of more than 
his accustomed fire, he denounced the Reactionists, “ who 
display their livid faces in all times of hesitation,” and 
demanded that the Chamber should pass this Order 
of the Day:—“The Chamber, deeming it incumbent on 
it in the present crisis, and in fulfilment of the man- 
date it has received from the country, to recall that the 
preponderance of Parliamentary power, working by Ministerial 
responsibility, is the first condition of the government of the 
country by the country which the Constitutional Laws aimed 
at establishing, declares,—That the confidence of the majority 
can only be accorded to a Cabinet free in its action and 
resolved to govern according to Republican principles, 
which alone can guarantee order and property at home 
and peace abroad,” The Chamber acceded by 353 to 
154. It was after he had heard of this vote that the 
President, in open defiance of it, appointed a Ministry in 
which M. de Broglie is Premier and Minister of Justice and 
M. Fourtou Secretary of the Interior,—that is, an avowed 
“ Ministry of combat,” a Ministry as hostile toa Republic, even 
of the “ironclad” kind, as to responsible Government of any sort. 
And this extreme step has been taken without any pressure, for 
the Senate would have retained any restrictive laws on the 
Press or on Municipalities which the Marshal deemed essential, 
and without any concert with that Left Centre which has 
always hitherto shown itself so ready to support the Executive 
authority. It is, in short, a civil coup @état. 

Fortunately it is not as yet a military one, and there is still 
time for calmer and less arbitrary counsels to prevail. Marshal 
MacMahon, in dismissing a Ministry supported by a majority, 
and appointing a Cabinet rejected in advance by nearly two- 
thirds of the Chamber, has, no doubt, violated the spirit of the 
Constitution,which accords him immense executiveauthority, but 
requires him to govern in accord with the Assembly, to whom, 
as well as to himself, the Ministers are responsible, but he has 
not violated the letter. He has a legal right under the Con- 
stitution to appoint and dismiss Ministers, and if the Senate 
will concur, to appeal to the people through a dissolution. 
It is evident from the selection of M. Fourtou that this is 
what he intends, and if he will submit with cordiality to 
the result of the election, he is only to be blamed for 
unwisdom in choosing such a time for so extreme a measure. 
His course will then be to propose some measure sure to 
be rejected, and then dissolve, M. Fourtou doing his very 
utmost to influence the elections and return a Chamber in 
harmony with the ideas of the Right, and a Chamber which in 
1880 would re-elect the Marshal. It is quite conceivable that 
this, which is a legal, though high-handed course of pro- 
cedure, is the one which the President intends. He trusts 
M. de Broglie and M. Buffet, and both statesmen have 
repeatedly shown their inability to comprehend the cur- 
rents of popular opinion in France, and may very well believe 
that with the Church energetically at their back, with the 
Marshal at last resolved to exert his personal hold over 
opinion, and with a Ministry of combat in power, they 
can make sure of securing a Conservative Assembly. They 
are deceived, we believe, and will secure a far more 
Radical Chamber than at present, but they may think 
otherwise, and may have persuaded the Marshal to try 
an experiment which, however violent and_ ill-advised, 
is not illegal. In that case, Marshal MacMahon will only 
waste many weeks in useless removals of officials and un- 
necessary elections, to find himself face to face with a situa- 
tion before which he must perforce either submit to Liberal 
advisers orresign. This is, we say, his possible course, but it 
is also possible, and as probable, that he has resolved on another 
course, that he is determined at all hazards to make Conservatism 
dominant, and that even if he takes a dissolution, he will not 
abide by its result, but if it is unfavourable, will strike a 
military coup d'état. That means a temporary restoration 
of the Empire. The Marshal, though popular with the Army, 
does not belong to the order of men who found thrones, and 
has never betrayed any trace of unscrupulous ambition. He 
could not, as he has himself admitted, proclaim the Comte de 
Chambord, for the Army would not bear it; and he could not 
proclaim an Orleans Prince, after the submission of the family 
to the head of their House. There would remain the Prince 
Imperial, and it is to the Prince Imperial that the Marshal, 
if ultimately he violates the Constitution, will be driven by 
the logic of events. No other claimant who would consent 
to be seated by the Army has a strong following in France. 


We can hardly believe that the Marshal, who for four 

has shown: himself so loyal, can even in thought have faced 
such a contingency ; but his unexpected action shows that new 
influences have been brought to bear upon his mind, and that 
his apparent concessions to the majority concealed a deeper 
irritation than the public. of Europe believed, 

The outlook should not strike us with despair, for the 
Republicans, for the first time in their history, have: in 
M. Gambetta a competent leader, but it is undoubtedly mogt 
menacing. A riot in the streets would now once more 
place France in revolution, and Paris is evidently, in: that 
temper which in’ Paris has so often preluded riots, We 
have a Polignac Ministry over again, headed by a man with 
a hereditary talent, displayed for:three generations, for failuge 
in great enterprises. The people are excited beyond bearing 
the rulers stubborn beyond justification; and the moderate 
Liberals almost inclined to say that with such rulers itiigig. 
possible to keep terms. They grow excited, not unn: 
under what seems to them oppvression,—under the resolve of 
their rulers not to let any Constitution work unless: it works 
towards a predetermined and unpopularend. Their idea, pro. 
bably erroneous, that Clericalism is at the bottom of it all, will 
only intensify their irritation, for the wave of anti-clerical feel- 
ing, often most intolerant in degree, has not subsided in 
France. Under such circumstances, and in France, a riotig 
always on the cards, and a riot, suppressed, as it would be, by 
military foree—for whatever the division of opinion in the whole 
Army, the garrison of Paris is not Liberal, the scission between 
the soldiers and the populace being too deep—would almost 
necessitate and certainly presage a change in the form of 
Government. Absolute tranquillity is, of course, therefore 
the duty of every Republican, but what is the responsibility 
of a President who, with war raging in Europe and his 
own country tranquil, forces those who elected him to con- 
sider whether abstinence from revolt is dictated by any but 
prudential reasons? 


THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 

T isgreatly to be regretted, in the interests of peace and charity, 
that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council should 
have thought themselves obliged to reaffirm the Purchas Judg- 
ment in the matter of Vestments. It is probable that great 
number of those affected by this decision will believe honestly;if 
mistakenly, that the conclusion of the Court was, in some degree, 
dictated by considerations of policy rather than of pure 
law, and in the very critical position in which recent 
theological controversies have placed the Church of England, 
there was no need for this further addition to the existing 
materials of strife. When the jurisdiction of the highest 
Ecclesiastical Court is openly challenged by a large section of 
the Clergy, it is unfortunate that any suspicion should be 
entertained of the perfect impartiality of the tribunal, 
Nor can it be denied that there is a primd facie 
excuse for the view which the Ritualist party will 
take of this part of the Ridsdale Judgment. The un- 
learned reader of the Prayer-book would assuredly suppose 
that vestments are legal under the Ornaments Rubric,—sap- 
posing, of course, that he has first been informed that 
vestments were included among those ornaments of the 
minister which “were in this Church of England by the 
authority of Parliament in the second year of the reign of 
King Edward VI.” He reads in the rubric that these orna- 
ments of the minister “shall be retained and be in use,” and 
he naturally concludes that he has only to ascertain what were 
the vestments worn in the second year of Edward VI. to know 
what are the vestments which are nowto be “ retained and be in 
use.” Consequently, the judgment of the Judicial Committee 
has to start with the disadvantage of being opposed to what 
looks like the common-sense view of the law, and this, in 
the case of a judgment which is sure to be fiercely contro- 
verted, is a very great misfortune. Nor, we must confess, 
do we see the least reason why the Judges should have courted 
this disadvantage. They have undoubtedly made out a much 
stronger case than it seemed possible to make out for 
holding that vestments are not ordered by the Ornaments 
Rubric. They read the Ornaments Rubric as though it ran,— 
such ornaments of the minister “shall be retained and be in 
use as were in this Church of England by the authority of 
Parliament in the second year of the reign of King Edward 
VL, except in so far as these ornaments were other 
wise ordered by the Book of Advertisements put forth 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” They prove, we admit, that 








there is strong reason to think that the framers of the 
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ts Rubric did mean it to be qualified in this way, and | instead of, as now, some wearing the surplice and some the 
ifthe question had come before them in the shape of a prose- | chasuble. But we do mean that in the present circumstances 
the vestments apparently ordered by the | of the Church of England such a limitation may become a matter 


cation for not using _ | ew sap . 
rabric, 20 exception could have been taken to their judgment. | of very serious importance. The circumstances under which 


But it is strange that they should have forgotten—what the | vestments are condemned are these:—The Ritualist party is 
Ritualist Clergy will certainly not forget—that whether the | divided into two distinct sections,—the Extreme section, 
framers of the Ornaments Rubric did or did not mean it to | which rejects the authority in ecclesiastical matters of the 
be-qualified in this way, they did not so qualify it as a matter | Judicial Committee, or of any other Civil Court; and the 
of fact. The evidence of their intention may be so con- Moderate section, which thinks itself hardly dealt with by 
dlusive that a clergyman may be fully justified in acting on | some recent judgments of the Civil Courts, though it is not 
that rather than on their actual words, but this does not lyet prepared to go the length of denying their jurisdic- 
seem to be a ground for disregarding altogether the un- | tion. It is plain that nothing that the Judicial Com- | 
doubted fact that they did-not put their intention into words. | mittee could have done would conciliate the former 
Why should not the clergyman who wears vestments have the section. So far, consequently, there was no need to con- 
penefit of the letter of the rubric, while the clergyman who sider the policy of this or that decision, supposing that 
discards vestments has the benefit of what the Judicial Com- | the choice between them was fairly open to the Judges. But 
mittee believe to be the spirit of the rubric? Supposing that a decision which affirmed the primd facie meaning of the 
the Judges had wished to leave the question open, they might | Ornaments Rubric, while recognising the legitimacy of that 
surely have found a sufficient justification for doing so in the more recondite interpretation which imported other words into 





fact that in order to sustain their own interpretation of the | it, would have satisfied the latter section, and removed the 


Ornaments Rubric, they have to import words into it which | 
are not in the original text. There is much, we concede, to 
be said for the view that when the framers of the rubric spoke | 
of the authority of Parliament in the second year of Edward | 
VL, they meant that authority, so far as it had not been super- 
seded by Queen Elizabeth’s Advertisements. But there 
is something also to be said for the view that if the 
framers of the rubric had taken the words in this sense, they 
would themselves have introduced the required qualification, 
and not have left it to be introduced by Lord Cairns, 215 years 
afterwards. There was another reason why the Judges might 
have taken this view, in the fact that it had been held by a 
Judge of very great eminence and impartiality, the late Dr. 
Lushington. He regarded the argument that the last Statute 
of Uniformity, by referring to the First Book of Common 
Prayer of Edward VI., excluded everything effected in the in- 
terval between 1549 and'1662—and consequently the changes 
ordered’ by the Advertisements of Elizabeth—as “irresistible.” 
Dr. Lushington has been shown, we think, to have overstated the 
case when he used the word “ irresistible,” but: the fact that 
he thought so highly of the argument might have moved the 
Judicial Committee to leave the question open. In dealing 
with the position of the celebrant, in another part of their 
judgment, they remember that the case with which they have 
to deal “is one which may assume the character of a penal 
charge,” and on that ground they hold it “necessary to be 
well assured that there is a direction free from ambiguity ” 
how the-priest shall stand. Why did they not feel it equally 
necessary to be assured that there is a direction free from 
ambiguity what the priest shall wear? They are of opinion 
that the words “standing before the table” are fully 
satisfied by the priest’s standing on the north side and 
looking towards the south, but they also think ‘that these 
same words authorise him’to stand on thewest side, and look- 
ing ‘towards the east. Why should they not equally have 
held, that ‘though the words, “such ornaments as were in this 
Ohurch of England in the second year of Edward VI.” are 
fully satisfied bythe use of “such ornaments as were in this 
Church of'England in 1556;” yet these same words authorise 
the minister to use the ornaments which were undoubtedly 
in this Church of England in 1549? 

It will-be seen that our quarrel with the Judicial: Committee 
is the very opposite of that which the Ritualists will wage 
with them. We do not accuse them of preferring policy to 
strict law, we simply find fault with them because, when the 
law was fairly open to two interpretations, they disregard 
policy by restricting it to one interpretation. It may, 





perhaps, be disputed that it would have been policy to 
have allowed vestments. We answer that it is wise to allow 
anything in the Church of England which is not unmistakably | 
forbidden by an unmistakable law. It cannot be SaaS | 
that the interpretation which the Judicial Committee have | 
placed upon the Ornaments’ Rubric is certain enough to | 
answer this description. It is at most the more probable | 
opinion that vestments were not contemplated by this rubric. | 


feeling of injury which the judgment actually delivered will 
only intensify. It may be said that the concession of the 
Eastward position will be enough to conciliate the moderate 
Ritualists, and to place a barrier between them and their more 
extreme allies. It may be so, but it is running a wholly 
needless risk to restrict the concession in this fashion. We 
feel little doubt that by leaving the Eastward position and 
vestments open questions, the process of separation would 
have been successfully accomplished. We are very far 
from being equally sure that it will be successfully accom- 
plished by the concession of the Eastward position alone. 
It must be remembered that there are thousands of clergymen 
who have never dreamt of wearing vestments themselves who 
are yet firmly convineed that vestments are legal. The Judicial 
Committee has now, by a very subtle and ingenious argument, 
maintained them to be illegal ; but the Clergy will continue to 
look at the words of the Rubric, and as the words stand, they 
most undoubtedly direct that vestments shall be retained and 
be in use. We shall not be surprised if the effect of this new 
grievance is to knit the moderate section into closer unity with 
the extreme section. The moderates will argue that as 
the law has been narrowed against the extreme men when 
the letter of it at least makes in their favour, there 
is no security that it will not equally be narrowed against 
the moderates in some future trial. Added to the in- 
stinct of self-preservation will be the more generous dislike 
of deserting their friends when they are in trouble, and thus 
the first result of the Ridsdale Judgment may be to in- 
troduce vestments into many churches into which they 
have not yet found their way. If so, unless Parliament shows 
itself better advised than the Judicial Committee, which is 
more than unlikely, there are very serious troubles in store for 
the Established Chureh. It would have been a different 
matter if these dangers had been incurred by a de- 
cision given in obedience to a law which could not possibly 
admit of two interpretations. But in the present instance, 
they have been incurred by a decision given in deference to a 
law the meaning of which is at best doubtful. Where two 
interpretations are equally permissible, there is a fair opening 
for considerations of policy to come in, and we shall not 
attempt to disguise our regret that the Judicial Committee 
should have thonght itself bound to exclude them in the pre- 
sent instance. We fear that the 12th of May, 1877, may 
hereafter be looked back to as the day on which the State entered 
with a light heart into a conflict the end of which it did not 
trouble itself to forecast. 


THE SPECTRE IN THE SPIKE-HELMET. 
Pe Tory Press in London, baffled in its desire to defend 
Turkey by force of arms and show how Lord Beacons- 
field could manage a great war, is endeavouring to keep up 
alarm and excitement by hints of some vast plot, as 
yet seeret, which is afoot on the Continent. The war, it 
declares, was a planned war, desired and fomented by states- 


But a probability of this kind is something very different from | men outside Russia, in order that they might have an oppor- 
an unmistakable prohibition of -vestments, Consequently | tunity during its progress of “ redistributing power throughout 
the judgment of the Judicial Committee is distinctly a, the world.” The situation has long been intolerable to many 
harrowing judgment. It restricts the liberty which the ‘Powers. France is discontented, Germany apprehensive, Aus- 
Clergy have hitherto been supposed to have enjoyed under | tria divided, Italy menaced by the Ultramontane world, and 
the existing law. ‘We do not mean‘that this is a matter of | all of them weighed down with costly and oppressive arma- 
any importance in itself, or that the Church of England will ments, which, as their ralers know, they must shortly either 
be the -worse because all her ministers wear the surplice, | employ or reduce. Consequently, they are all engaged in or 
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alarmed by some plot or other which time will shortly 
develop, but which made it necessary that Russia should 
“get up” rebellion in Bulgaria, and stimulate Servia to an 
action she would not have taken of herself. This plot is the 
justification of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, and will, when it 
explodes, be the opprobrium of the simple-minded people who 
think the war against Turkey is a war against oppressors on 
behalf of the oppressed. Bismarck, in fact, though he is not 
mentioned, is at the bottom of it all, and England must there- 
fore support Lord Beaconsfield, and “ the policy” the declared 
object of which is defence of British interests by defiances to 
Russia. 

This statement, which will read to many cool-headed people 
like an account of some diplomatic Attaché’s dream after too 
much white wine, is really the substance of a grave and tem- 
perately-written article in the Pall Mall Gazette,a journal 
which for some time past has reflected the ideas of the Premier 
and the warlike section of the Cabinet with singular accuracy 
and force, giving them, too, we suspect, very often a definite- 
ness and an energy which they do not in themselves possess, 
Wild, therefore, as the argument seems, it is worth an answer, 
more especially as one of its principal assumptions is obviously 
true, and another in all human probability precisely accurate. 
Nobody at all acquainted with the state of Europe can doubt 
its profound and extremely dangerous unrest, the existence in 
many States of a distrust and uneasiness, a sense of danger to 
come which would make a successful war seem a less misfor- 
tune than continuous apprehension. The reality or unreality 
of that apprehension is of no consequence, provided it exists, 
and its existence no competent observer will deny. And we 
at least do not doubt, have never doubted for one moment, 
that Prince Bismarck views the great enterprise forced by the 
Russian people on their Emperor with secret delight, seeing in 
it grounds for hoping that Russia will either be occupied 
for a decade in digesting conquests of no importance to Ger- 
many—which does not care one straw about the “ Valley of 
the Euphrates,” except as a field for antiquarian discovery—or 
will be so strained by tedious campaigning as to be out of 
general politics for some time to come. And we should be 
inclined to add, though this is more a suspicion than an argu- 
ment, that he would be well pleased if Russia, by forcing a 
war with England, or if England by forcing a war with Russia, 
increased to an indefinite degree the exhaustive strain upon 
the latter Power. Russia reduced to her position in 1856, 
and England thoroughly occupied, would exactly suit Prince 
Bismarck, who would then be relieved of his grand patriotic 
dread that France and Russia may join hands across Germany, 
and might even see his way to demand the disarmament 
of France, or to absorb another State, giving him ships, 
colonies, and commerce at a blow. It is to us, we confess, 
nearly incredible that Prince Bismarck should want, in addition 
to the Alsace-Lorrainers, the Poles, the Catholic Germans, the 
Danes of Schleswig, and the Socialists, to include four mil- 
lions more of irreconcilably hostile persons within the circle 
of a half-cemented Empire; but still, we will not put the 
chance that he, and the family he serves, may be momentarily 
demented by a dreamy ambition, out of the calculation. 

So far we admit that the alarmists have some case, but 
what we cannot see is their resulting proposition that Russia 
is playing a great secret game, and that England can only be 
made safe by fighting, or at all events by threatening to fight, 
Russia, Setting apart the irresistible evidence that the 
Russian Emperor was forced into war against his own will 
and in spite of his own determination, what conceivable interest 
can Russia have in realising Prince Bismarck’s supposed 
designs? How willit strengthen Russia that he should invade 
France, or gain by any means whatever controlling authority 
in Holland? Or rather, to put the difficulty still more plainly, 
what conceivable acquisition could compensate Russia for 
any serious aggrandisement of Germany, whether through the 
extinction of France or the acquisition of maritime provinces 
on the Atlantic? It certainly is not an Asiatic gain. Not to 
talk about Armenia, all Western Asia laid at her feet would 
not compensate Russia for the creation of a danger at her 
gates so imminent and so immense. All Western Asia could 
not protect Moscow, and Moscow would be more nearly in the 
gtip of the Hohenzollerns, so strengthened, than Paris or 
Vienna is now. The Turkish Peninsula might be a bribe that 
would stagger far-sighted politicians, but Bismarck cannot 
give what all Germans would refuse, and even the Pall Mall 
Gazette, with all its belief in the Spectre in a spike-helmet, 
acknowledges that the Valley of the Danube will never be 
surrendered to the Northern Slays. What bribe, then, can 


have so tempted Russia, that in order to help Prince Bismarck 
far-reaching plans she should have elaborated a scheme f 
tempting Turks to commit atrocities which, but for the ond 
sence of an American diplomatist in Constantinople os 
American perhaps of all human beings the least likely tobe 
Russian pay, would never have impressed Europe at all } We 
wish to write temperately, for the matter is far too grave od 
rhetoric, but surely this suggestion can arise only from a 
very frenzy of suspicion worthy only of a French Radical, or of 
some Foreign Committeeman in an English Northern town 
And then, whether Russia is Machiavellian or not—and we take 
it she is very like other Powers, permanently devoted to her 
own interests, but liable to gusts of better emotion—how in 
the world is the plot to be embarrassed by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
“policy,” or any policy which involves a needless war 
between Great Britain and Russia? Surely if the gus. 
picion about Prince Bismarck is correct, if he really is subtle ag 
Jesuit and unscrupulous as a Turkish Pasha, if he is preparing 
to extinguish France, or absorb Holland, or recognise P. 
Kruger as Sovereign of South Africa, or fling any other 
grenade into the British magazine, the true policy of this 
country is not to embarrass itself with a second Power, but to 
keep ourselves strong and ready, to cultivate alliance with 
France—terribly worried by a fear that we shall fight Russia, 
her future ally—to possess our souls in calmness, and to keep 
our powder dry. Of all mad counsels ever offered, that of 
fighting Russia in order to preserve France from invasion or 
Holland from absorption is the very maddest. _ It is the very 
counsel which Prince Bismarck, if he holds the ideas attributed 
to him by alarmists, would give a finger to see accepted, and 
which Count Munster would recommend to Lord Derby, with 
the most sardonic of smiles at our insular stupidity. 

We need not say we do not believe one word of all this 
deep-laid design. That Prince Bismarck is pleased that 
Russia should be at war with anybody is natural, and that he 
would be still more pleased if she were at war with England or 
Austria, or both, is possible, and that he may contemplate some- 
how or other giving her a very dangerous blow in certain con- 
tingencies, is conceivable, although to the last degree unlikely. 
And he may, very likely he does, wish that France were weaker, 
or that all Germans were under the Empire, or that Germany 
possessed the Delta of the Rhine, which would so splendidly 
round off her dominion upon the western side. But that he 
is planning to get any of these things just now, or will plan 
while Great Britain is unoccupied and in possession of her 
resources, we utterly decline to believe. Germany with 
Russia fully occupied is in no danger from anybody more for- 
midable than Herr Bebel, and except under pressure of imme- 
diate and visible danger, any grand invasion involves too 
heavy a risk, if not for Prince Bismarck’s audacity, then for 
the common-sense of the Hohenzollerns and the German 
people, who are factors, though alarmists forget it, in the 
calculation. If Prince Bismarck attacked Austria, he would 
have to face certainly France also, and probably a coalition—that 
is, would have to go through a great war, in order to see his 
master’s Catholic subjects doubled in numbers and in influence, 
and his Polish enemies strengthened by all the Ozechs. If he 
attacked France without a reason, for mere purposes of aggres- 
sion, the Hapsburgs would have their chance of vengeance at 
last, and Great Britain would be unanimous in supporting any 
Government which intervened. And if he threatened Holland, 
he would assail France and England in their most immediate and 
vital interests, at the very point of all others in Europe where 
they could most directly and easily defend them. Just 
imagine Marshal von Moltke, with France, England, and 
possibly Austria to fight, selecting a swamp with an Atlantic 
coast-line as the exact place to fight them on to the best 
advantage ! 

The whole thing is a dream, scarcely worthy, but for the 
sort of electric suspicion with which the air is full, and which 
seems to affect even cool heads as oxygen affects even strong 
men, of any serious discussion. Prince Bismarck, we may 
rely on it, is not displeased to see Russia occupying herself, and 
has perhaps facilitated her occupation by guarantees against 
interference from the flank; but to suppose that the German 
nation, because it is relieved from pressure, because invasion 18 
postponed for years, because it is safer than it has been 
since 1860, is about to risk the lives of its children, and 
weight itself again with a national debt, in order to stake once 
more its position as the first Power in the world, is to credit 
it with an amount of simple-mindedness which we, though we 
do not believe in Jesuits or Princes who send bluebottles to 
butchers’ shops, are utterly unable to accept. The Germans 
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opoly of the virtues or the capacities, as they some- 
- soapy Think, but at all events they are neither blood- 
drinkers nor fools, their rulers are statesmen, their people are 
soldiers who have to bear the toil of campaigns, and their 
Princes have no taste for gambling with their kingdoms in the 
If they were all those things, that would be one more 
ent for not fighting Russia, but for relieving her of half 
the burden of her enterprise, and bringing it to a quick close, 
by occupying Constantinople and submitting the redistribution 
of Turkey to a European Congress. 3 
But the Pall Mall Gazette may say, ‘ This is not the plot of 
qhich we are thinking. The Spectator, with its normal stu- 
pidity, has entirely failed to fathom the subtlety of the design 
ainst which it is our duty to warn the people of this country, 
misled, as they are, by Mr. Gladstone and other middle-class 
sentimentalists.’ Very good; then say clearly what the for- 
midable plot is. When the “interests” of England are in 
such danger that first-class campaigns ought not to be shirked, 
when, indeed, the “ redistribution of power throughout the 
world” is in question, the time for secrecy is passed, and a 
triotic journal, which admits every day that its country is 
slightly stupid, can have no duty superior to that of revealing 
the abyss upon which the British Empire, very comfortable, 
though considerably perplexed, is, on the theory, now standing. 





THE INCOME OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
Liberation Society in 1875 requested Mr. Frederick 
Martin, the compiler of the “ Statesman’s Year-Book,” 
to make as accurate an estimate as possible “ of the extent, 
nature, and value of the property in possession of the Church 
of England,”—and after some hesitation, he complied. Though 
hampered by the absence of official returns, and fretted by 
frequent contradictions in the returns available, he succeeded 
at last in preparing a statement in which he has, “ upon the 
whole,” some confidence ; and this he has now given to the world, 
in the shape of an over-condensed, and we are bound to add, 
unusually unreadable pamphlet. It is, however, very concise, 
very full of curious information and hints as to the printed 
documents from which further information may be obtained, 
and very well supplied with abstracts which will be greatly 
quoted in all future controversies about the wealth of the 
Establishment. Mr. Martin is a painstaking statist, he pro- 
fesses to be entirely without bias in his investigation ; and 
although we must by-an’" dispute some of his figures, we 
see no reason to doubt taat .» has done his work as faithfully 
as if he had been a member of the Civil Service ordered to 
compile a return for the Members of the House of Commons. 
His estimate, therefore, whatever its accuracy, is of political 
interest, and it is as follows :— 








Number. Total Annual 

Charch dignitaries, including Deans, Income. 
BR. cee ose én eee ios 172... £847,000 
Extra Cathedral Revenues ... -- ° 130,000 
Beneficed Clergy - _ ..- 13,300 5,027,000 
Net Revenue of Queen Anne's Bounty — 34,000 
Total oe we» 18,472 £5,538,000 

Net Disposable Income of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission ... «2 — 700,000 
Building and Repairing of Churches oo 1,000,000 
Total annual revenue -_- £7,238,000 


According to this statement, the income of the Established 
Church is seven and a quarter millions a year, equal to the 
product of an Income-tax of fivepence in the pound, or to the 
usual amount of Poor-rate throughout the kingdom ; but there 
is one grave source of error in these figures, and at least one 
of an important though minorkind. The million sterling said, 
on the evidence of some calculations in the Times, which 
seem to us to be reasonable, to be expended on the building, 
restoring, and repairing of churches, has no proper place in 
the account. It is not a revenue at all, but an aggregate of 
free-will offerings from individuals, including large sums from 
the clergy themselves, and has no necessary character of per- 
manence, It will decline greatly when the strong desire now 
felt to restore old churches has run its course, and would 
cease altogether, if Englishmen as a body deserted or disliked 
the worship of the Establishment. To include it in the 
cost of the religious services of the people might be fair, 
but to include it in the revenue of the State Church 
is simply preposterous. The money is not exacted from any- 

Y, nor could it be transferred by legislation to anybody 
else, A man might as well include in his income-tax returns 


gainful occupation except tuition. 
enforce celibacy, as a rule, or to listen to a peasant clergy, or 
to allow the clerical office to be combined with other occupa- 
tions, such an endowment would be needless, but the conditions 
being granted, the amount is not very great. It is only £350, 
at Consol interest, for each rector or vicar,—that is, would only 
place the Clergy, if it were equally distributed, in about the 
position of average country doctors. The cost of living being 
taken into account, it is not twenty per cent. more than Lowland 
pastors of the Free Church receive, and would excite no envy 
among Wesleyans. 
sort of lottery, with some heavy prizes and a good many blanks, 
blinds observers to that fact too much, as do crude state- 
ments like some of those recorded even in the pamphlet 
before us. 
grandiose and, we must add, very misleading 


of the presents made to his children on their birthdays. The 
whole amount must be struck off the account, and the revenue 
of the Establishment reduced to £6,238,000, from which also, 
we submit, another deduction must be made. Mr. Martin has 
placed the income-value of the parsonages far too high. He 
does not include the glebe lands, for their value is taken in 
calculating the average income of the beneficed clergy, and to 
assign £75 as the average value of the houses only, and to fix 
the aggregate income from that source at £750,000, is cer- 
tainly to exaggerate. The parsonages may have cost £1,500 
each, as he says—though they did not, for most of them were 
rebuilt in very much cheaper times, and are kept up out of the 
property of clergymen deceased, under the law of Dilapidations 
—but their income-value is the sum they will let for, and that is 
certainly not £75 each. Mr. Martin forgets that six thousand of 
them at least are village parsonages, very quiet dwellings, by 
no means in the very best repair, and in thousands of cases 
fairly valued at £35 or £40 a year. Few laymen would give even 
that, if the law of dilapidations hung over their heads as it 
does over those of beneficed clergymen. A reduction of at least 
the amount of the odd money ought to be made for this, 
and then we arrive at what we believe fairly to represent the 
truth,—that the income of the Churth of Ergland is about 
six millions a year. That is a large sum, and if capitalised 
would look still larger. The whole is derived either from 
estates or glebe land and houses—including a considerable 
mass of London property—or from rent-charges on the land, 
and might, but for its fluctuating character, be capitalised at 
thirty-three years’ purchase. We believe, however, that owing 
to the fluctuating character of tithe-payments, and perhaps 
some lurking dread of legislative action in respect to them, 
good valuers do not credit them at more than twenty-five 
years’ purchase, and the total capital value may therefore be 
taken at £150,000,000. This sum, however, is subject to 
one large deduction. Of the total number of livings, 3,886 belong 
to the Church itself, and 1,726 to the Executive Government 
in different departments, but 5,096 belong to private patrons, 
whose right to the advowsons must be bought up. Taking Mr. 
Martin’s average of £350 a year as the income of a beneficed 
clergyman to be accurate, and the proper value of an ad- 
vowson to be ten years’ purchase,—Parliament would give that 
at least, though the “market value fluctuates in the most 
amazing way,—we have an average snm of £3,500 to be paid 
for each advowson, and £17,836,000 for the entire mass. 
There are other compensations to be added, which would, we 
believe, bring this deduction up to £20,000,000 at least, thus 
leaving the aggregate of Church property to be dealt with in 
the event of Disestablishment at £130,000,000,—an enormous 
mass of wealth for a disestablished Church to carry away, or if 
Parliament resolved on disendowment as well as disestablish- 
ment, for the Legislature to distribute among its natural 
claimants, the Church, the Educating Bodies, and the Poor. 

The political importance of this consideration cannot be over- 
looked. Mr. Gladstone, who has dealt all his life with enor- 
mous sums, professed himself appalled by the difficulty of 
dealing with the Church's wealth when he reckoned it at only 

£80,000,000, and whenever the subject comes up for practical 

legislation, the perplexity will undoubtedly weigh heavily with 

any statesman not possessed by an idea, 

It is useless to deny—and we have no interest in denying, 

for we care much more about the intellectual and moral posi- 

tion of the Church than about its possessions—that an average 

of £10,000 per benefice will strike the body of the people 


as a heavy endowment; but it is, in reality, by no means 
enormous, if they mean to have a Clergy who shall be educated, 


who shall be married, and who shall be prohibited from any 
If they are prepared to 


The system of dividing the money ina 


Mr. Martin opens his summary by a very 
ph. He 





the value of the dinners given him in his friends’ houses, or 





says :—“ The aggregate revenues of the Church of England 
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may be considered as coming from three sources of wealth. 
They are, first, land; secondly, buildings ; and thirdly, salaries, 
or stipends. Near a million of acres of land, for:the most part 
rich and ‘fertile, are owned by the Church. Sixteen thousand 
stately religious edifices, with a score and a-half-of majestic 
cathedrals among them, are dotted all over the kingdom, and 
attached to them are ten thousand glebe houses, for the ex- 
clusive use of the ministers of the Established Church. 
Their total annual incomes amount to at least £7,000,000.” 
That isa mouthful, but it is not altogether accurate even on 
Mr. Martin’s own showing. We rather think he has mistaken a 
million a year from land for a million of acres. He gives 


himself the following figures :— 
Area of land in acres. 





Ecclesiastical Commissioners... 149,882 
Bishops ... posi, ese 22.414 
Deans ... je 68,838 
Colleges of Oxford 126,879 
Colleges of Cambridge... 108,764 
Glebe land (page 104)... 150,000 

626,777 


Where are the remaining 400,000 acres? Even of this 
600,000 acres, 235,643, or nearly half, belong to the Univer- 
sities, which are not bodies with ecclesiastical objects, and are 
rapidly ceasing to hold any special relation whatever to the 
Chureb, The Establishment owns about 360,000 acres—that 
is, about as much as two Dukes of Northumberland—and half 
of this is divided into some ten thousand very minute free- 
holds, That is not, surely, a very portentous or dangerous 
monopoly of the soil. Whether the 16,000 churches can 
be called “stately religious edifices” is matter of opinion— 
the list certainly includes many hundreds of brick barns—but 
how we are to obtain a cultivated and married clergy, pro- 
hibited from all labour, for less than £350 a year apiece, we 
entirely fail to perceive. Leaving out all considerations of the 
sums they give to curates, to the schools, and to charity—sums 
many of which are not voluntary—and accepting Mr. Martin’s 
statements without any deductions not explained above, we 
still think we buy the beneficed clergy cheap, cheaper than 
we buy any similar class of men. Whether the Church Fund 
ought to be created by the State instead of by subscription is 
an open question, but that the fund is enormous for the work 
demanded is, even on these figures, the largest yet offered to 
the country, not true. 





THE PRO-RUSSIAN DEMONSTRATION AT AGRAM. 


HE great popular demonstration which met the Archduke 
Albrecht in the capital of Austrian Croatia, is well cal- 
culated to open the eyes even of the most obstinate of those 
politicians who would fain see in the great shock of races in 
the East nothing but the artificial result of an obscure Pan- 
slavist agitation. If nothing but a despicable game of Court 
and official ambition be, indeed, engaged in the conflict between 
Turks and Christians to-day, then it must be admitted that 
never did causes so petty produce effects so closely imitating 
the outbreak of uncontrollable popular passion and enthusiasm. 
The action of Russia has been denounced as the ignoble out- 
come of a “conspiracy” of corrupt bureaucrats and military 
officers hungering for the chance of distinction and decoration. 
On another side, the ecclesiastical omnipotence of the Tsardom 
has been had recourse to, as affording a convenient explanation 
of the manner in which the Russian masses have appeared to 
obey the impulse alleged to be given at St. Petersburg. ‘The 
Moujik follows his Popes, and the Popes follow the Tsar- 
Pontiff.” Such is the story. But does it square with facts ? 
The Russian bureaucracy does not extend to Austrian Croatia. 
The prelate of Agram is the resolute and professional opponent of 
the rival “ orthodoxy.” The rumour that a leading prince of 
the Hapsburg House, popularly reported to cherish friendly 
feelings towards Slavdom, was sufficient, however, to throw all 
Croatia into a state of ungovernable excitement; and when it 
became known for certain that the Archduke Albrecht was 
about to visit Agram, though only in the course of an official 
tour of inspection, it was at once resolved by a spontaneous 
plebiscite that the occasion should be seized in order 
both to thank the Prince for his supposed friendly opinions, 
and to demonstrate in the most unmistakable manner the 
convictions of the Croatians. On the arrival of the Archduke 
in Agram, he was met at every halt from the station to the 
palace of the Governor by deputations, with addresses from 
every section and interest of the population. The students of 


the University, keenly alive to the significance of the ovations 
which had been lavished upon the Softa deputation at Pesth, | 








presented an address full of the most pronounced i 

of every kind ‘of sympathy with the Turks, and ex : 
warmest fellow-feeling with the oppressed Christians and 
Russian deliverers. In spite of the control. whichi. the 
Magyar Government has exercised at all times: since the 
reconstitution of the Hungarian hegemony over the “ lands of 
St. Stephen’s Crown,” the official classes made no secret of their 
hearty concurrence in the anti-Ottoman demonstration, The 
vast multitude of people which thronged all the streets mingled 
cheers for Russia with the cheermg in honour of the braywand 
popular Hapsburg Prince, and finally gave vent to their enthu. 
siasm by singing in thundering chorus the Russian 
anthem. Is itto be imagined for an instant that a handfal of 
Panslavist agents, or the agitators of one of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
famous “ secret societies,” were competent to carry through a 
demonstration like this, in the very presence of the most 
member of the reigning House, with the exception of the 
Emperor himself, and under the very bayonets of the 
regiments which have been massed in those Slavic districts :by 
the suspicious care of the Cabinet at Pesth? If so, then im 
deed the days of intelligible politics are ended, and popular 
enthusiasm is tantamouut to popular indifference, or vice versd, 

It is to be observed that the people who assuredly ought to 
know—namely, the Magyar caste and their organs--make no 
pretence of setting down the Agram demonstration to any. 
thing but its true cause, the wide-spread enthusiasm of the 
Slavic races of the monarchy for the cause of their brethren 
in the Ottoman Empire. They add, indeed, a statement, which 
is most probably true,—that the Slavic element of the Austro- 
Hungarian people would gladly see an extension of the area of 
Slav nationality in Austro-Hungary, and would gladly applaud 
the annexation of wide regions of the Ottoman Empire to this 
end. “It is well known at Pesth who were at the back of the 
Agram demonstration,” says a particularly well-informed 
German correspondent; “it was high-placed officials of. the 
Croatian Local Government, if not the highest of all, the Ban 
himself, who set it all in motion.” If the belief of the Pesth 
journals is justified by the facts, it certainly in no way detracts 
from the seriousness of the situation. A movement which had 
merely taken hold of the lower classes of the population might 
be the object of a facile sneer, in a country in which popular 
rights are still extremely imperfectly developed, but when the 
public enthusiasm has found agents and leaders in the “ most 
highly placed officials, if not the highest of all, the Ban him- 
self,” then it is clearly time for the pro-Turkish party in Mag- 
yarland to look carefully to their conduct in the coming crisis. 
Whatever may be the impulse of the Hotspurs of the Hungarian 
capital, we may rest assured that Count Andrassy does not con- 
tinue unmindful of the dangers which might be provoked by 
an anti-Slavic policy on the Danube. 

In its anger against the demonstrationists of Croatia, the 
Pesther Lloyd succeeds in completely exposing the weakness 
of the ultra-Magyar case :—“ Agram is to-day still more than 
Prague the capital of the Slavic agitation throughout the 
monarchy, whose final object is the annexation of the lands 
along the Save by Austria. The Croats are interested in this 
project in the highest degree, inasmuch as they believe that if 
Bosnia and Croatia, together with Dalmatia, were once united 
under the Hapsburg Crown, their darling dream of a kingdom 
of Illyria, or ‘Great Croatia,’ would be accomplished. Already 
there is hardly a Croatian official of rank who does not con- 
sider himself the destined administrator of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, and every official’s cousin or nephew counts for 
certain on a handsome appointment when the moment comes 
for the Austrian occupation of the Turkish provinces. — The 
agitation for the annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina 1s 
carried on systematically in Croatia, and numerous agencies 
have been established beyond the Save for the purpose of pre- 
paring a petition in mass from the inhabitants for the protection 
of Austrian occupation.” So says the Pesther Lloyd, and if it 
fancies that it weakens the case of its opponents by this over- 
whelming mass of admissions, it is much mistaken. The 
Czechs have been pretty notorious for their sympathy with 
Russia this long time, though merely, we are convinced, as @ 
demonstration against the preponderance of Teuton and Magyar 
in the monarchy, and a national conference at Prague is an- 
nounced. for the purpose of effectively contributing to the 
victory of the Slav Christians in Turkey. We are now told, 
however, that Croatia, that traditional bulwark of the Haps- 
burg Empire, is still more pronounced in the display of its 
pro-Slavic enthusiasm, while the admission that the Croats 
want the Empire to be enlarged instead of diminished shows 
that there is no disloyalty in their demand. Is it possible 
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to make out a stronger case for such a settlement of the exist- 
ing conflict as will give Bosnia to the Austrian Slavs, while 
handing over the Bulgarians to themselves? Probably it has 
not added to the satisfaction of the anti-Slavic faction at 
Pesth, to know that it was on a military tour of inspection of 
the Austro-Turkish frontier that the Archduke Albrecht came 
in the way of the Agram demonstration. What is the 
Avsirian Commander-in-Chief doing on the banks of the Save, 
if the contingency of crossing it is not entertained at Vienna ? 








THE “FIND” IN THE LAND OF MIDIAN. 
is now more than six years since, writing about an effort 
then being made to recover a galleon wrecked off the coast of 
Venezuela, we pointed out the improbability that the discovery 
of any great buried treasure would ever again reward an adven- 
turer's daring or discernment. The Kings of the ancient world 
never had the treasure with which they are credited, or rather, 
they never had the masses of metal which would now tempt men 
into serious expeditions. Their treasure, owing to the limited 
quantities of gold and silver then in the world, would purchase so 
much, that it loomed Jarge in the world’s eyes, but the hoards of 
the Lydian King, if rediscovered now, would not greatly attract 
an English millionaire. Solomon, whose wealth made such a per- 
manent impression on the imaginations of mankind, for a few 
was the merchant-prince of his epoch, and had the carrying 
trade of the East in his hands, but it may be questioned if his trea- 
sure in gold would have outweighed a million in sovereigns, though 
it may have purchased thirty times or fifty times as much. The 
lost Spanish galleons often contained the equivalent of £2,500,000 
—never more, we believe, the Cadiz Treasury being timid about 
storms, buccaneers, and Netherlandish enemies,—but the actual 
sum recoverable from any one of them would not now exceed 
£180,000, There is no record anywhere in the world of the 
existence of a vast deposit of treasure, unless we can trust— 
which is not impossible—the persistent Peruvian legend of 
Atahualpa’s mountain storehouse of gold, a temple filled with the 
plunder of a dynasty and the accumulations of generations of 
digging and smelting, on which he drew to pay his ransom to 
Pizarro, or unless—which is conceivable, though unlikely—the 
barbarians missed the secret of the enormous treasure which must 
once have been collected under the protection of the Oracle of 
Delphi, the banking-house of the East, then the richest sec- 
tion of earth. ‘That would be a “find” indeed, and as we 
said once before, we should like a good, scientific, persevering dig 
round Delphi and under the old shrine amazingly, and rather 
wonder some English Schliemann has never made the attempt. 
We pointed out at the time, however, that with these two 
exceptions the only chance for a grand ‘ find” now left is the 
opening-up of some mine known to have been profitable, in spite 
of the unscientific processes employed by the ancient world. 
Since that time two ‘ finds” of the kind have been made, one 
of which has been attracting attention this week. We do not 
know the sums extracted from the scorise-heaps piled up at 
the entrances to the silver mines of Laurium, but they have been 
considerable enough to attract the attention of all Greece, and to be 
the foundation of heavy lawsuits, and even of international disputes, 
and uow Captain Burton thinks he has rediscovered the ancient 
Ophir. That may be doubtful, though Dr. Kitto shows that 
Solomon’s ships which sailed there were launched on the Red 
Sea, and that Ophir was probably in Edom ; and though the 
country does not produce peacocks now, the early Midianites 
held the carrying trade between Egypt and Further Asia, and 
they may have had a central dépét, which in popular phraseology 
gave its name to everything sold thence, as at present in Asia 
all European goods are said to be London-made ; but the explorer 
has certainly discovered something. He has gone prospecting about 
the world a good deal, has akeen eye to business — witness his search 
for sulphur in Iceland—bhas a regularly-trained engineer with him, 
and as usual, has reported only what he has seen. If his account is 
correct, he has made this time a very considerable discovery. He 
has visited the ‘ land of Midian,” the wild and unpeopled country 
east of the Wady Arabah, the easternmost of the two fiords 
which jut into Egypt from the Red Sea, the land where Moses 
crushed the Midianites, whoever they were, for being idolatrous 
and pleasure-loving—Hellenic and not Hebraistic—and has found 
it full of the evidences of an ancient civilisation, based upon 
mining operations. There are remains of strong cities, of 
aqueducts, of smelting-furnaces, and of roads, and evidence 
of the existence of gold and silver mines, tin mines, and 
even of turquoise-quarries, the latter more attractive to 


- 





the mineralogist than to the man of business. Turquoises, 
like garnets, are not very profitable to those who dig for 
them, except when found in very unusual pieces ; they are very 
destructible, and if found in considerable quantities, would 
speedily become almost unsaleable. But it is perfectly possible 
that very important mines, both of gold and silver, may exist in 
Midian, and have remained almost untouched by races who knew 
there was gold there, and found some of it, but were perfectly 
unable to crush quartz, or sink deep shafts, or pursue any pro- 
cess of extraction by amalgamation. It paid them to work hard 
for a very little result in weight of metal, one of the facts 
connected with ancient mining we are all very apt to overlook. 
There was so litile gold or silver in circulation, that a very 
small bit of either would pay for a week’s work, and a treasury- 
ful like that discovered by Dr. Schliemann, though it would now 
melt down to very little money, so impressed the imaginations 
of men, that the tradition of it descended through the ages. The 
legend of the riches of Solomon lives for ever, but his bank- 
balance would not in modern money impress Mr. Kirkman 
Hodgson very much, It is impossible to read the Bible or the 
‘*Tliad,” or—centuries after—the books of the middle ages, without 
seeing how the excessive value of gold as evidence of wealth 
impressed the imagination of men till, in the early Eastern 
world, the ornaments of the women were the great rewards 
of the soldiery after the sacking of a city; and in Europe, 
so much later, gold was credited with any number of mystical 
virtues. The early alchemists were hunting for a metal 
of which a small potful meant wealth for life, and a helmetful 
a fortune. Mines, therefore, could be worked to a profit, and 
were worked to a profit for centuries without being exhausted, 
the only outlays being the food of the slaves employed and the 
cost of a little firing, and the gains worth possibly the equivalent of 
£100 an ounce. If there are mines at all in Midian, which seems 
evident, the ancient workings will not have depleted them 
seriously, and the Khedive, with his command of forced and 
convict labour, guided by European science, may have made a 
really perceptible haul. We rather hope he has, not for his 
sake, for he is the far inferior of the Ptolemy who preceded him 
by twenty centuries, but because every sixpence he gets without 
taxing or borrowing relieves the most oppressed race on the 
Mediterranean ; and because Captain Burton, much as we dislike 
most of his books and many of his ideas, deserves that some prize 
of a kind he wishes for should fall to his extraordinary energy 
and courage. When a man has the nerve and the nous to hunt 
in a place like Midian, in the most neglected corner of the most 
sterile of earthly lands, for a new source of wealth to be sud- 
denly acquired, e deserves the reward he seeks, if only for 
clearing the way for men with higher aims. A Company 
to work the mines would hardly succeed, free labour in Midian 
being an unknown quantity and the expenses of carriage indefinite ; 
and the Khedive’s request for capitalists’ assistance looks like a 
tentative towards a new loan, on the security of a new Daira, 
producing turquoises instead of sugar, but still he himself and his 
own servants may find a treasure there. 

If he does, we hope the result will stir up one or two of the 
adventurous men who are always seeking how to obtain treasure 
without long and monotonous labour in its acquisition to search in 
one or two other of the legendary treasure-houses of the world. 
Jewels, with the exception of diamonds, are hardly worth search- 
ing for,—though the supply of rubies would have to be greatly in- 
creased before the price would be seriously reduced,—or it might 
be worth while to prospect the emerald mines of Upper Egypt; but 
it is hardly to the credit of the Indian Government never to have 
asked one or two of the experienced mineralogists in its service 
to go and ascertain for himself what the world-wide legend about 
Golconda really means. The probabilities are a thousand to 
one that it is true, that there is such a place, that diamonds 
of the true water—the ‘‘drops of dew” wholly devoid of that 
abominable yellow tinge which so often spoils the Cape diamonds 
—were found there, and may be found there again. If a couple of 
mineralogists lost a year there, the Indian Government would not 
be ruined, and though we cannot flatter them with great hope of 
profit, still the Viceroys have often wasted a little money in less 
profitable work than inquiry into the truth of a very curious 
legend. Lord Lytton wants a reputation with the natives, 
and there is an easy one ready to be obtained. The 
ruler who rediscovered Goleonda would never be forgotten, and 
if the people did fancy for a week that all taxes were to be re- 
mitted, that would be at worst a comfortable illusion. Then Mr. 
Layard is at Constantinople now, and is aware that legends, par- 
ticularly in Asia, bave usually some basis of fact, though they are 
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buried under mountains of fiction. Suppose he induces his friends 
the Turks, who are not too well off for money at present, just to 
inquire a little into that story about the golden sands of Pactolus, 
and those ancient ‘ washings,” which would suggest to a 
Californian that higher up the river would be the precise 
‘*lo-cation” for a few quartz-crushing machines. If legend is 
worth anything—and of self-existent legends the tale is not many 
—a really valuable gold-mine must exist somewhere on the head- 
waters of the Pactolus. Of course the Turks cannot do the in- 
quiry for themselves. They have had the richest regions of earth 
in their possession for five hundred years, and have done nothing 
with them, but have behaved like robbers who should know of 
a gold-mine, and think the true way to profit by it was to keep on 
stealing the buckets; but there must be plenty of Europeans in 
Constantinople with no fears, few scruples, and plenty of adven- 
ture in them, and one of them may have seen life in California, 
or have acquired some tincture of knowledge of mineralogy. 

We have always wondered where the Scandinavian heroes got 
their gold from, and the priests of Upsala. If they brought it 
from the South, what did they give for it, having nothing that 
anybody else wanted; and if they did not buy it, whence was 
it obtained, for they certainly had it, and in consider- 
able quantities, too? There may be old gold-mines yet to be 
discovered and reopened in Sweden, and mines of very con- 
siderable extent must exist in Japan. When that country was 
first thrown open to the world gold was in free circulation, and 
was exchanged weight for weight with silver, a fact which caused 
for a little while a funny rush upon the Treasury, and which sug- 
gests that gold must be obtained somewhere with very unusual ease. 
It would never occur to miners, under ordinary circumstances, to 
class the two metals together; first, because the gold takes so much 
more labour, and secondly, because there is so much less of it. 
Legislation had, of course, something to do with the extraordinary 
state of things discovered in Japan; but still Nature settles 
values in*some degree independently of legislation, and the known 
facts point to the existence in Japan of some unusually accessible 
source of a supply of gold. Whether it would be worth working 
is another matter. As a rule, except under unusual circumstances, 
gold-mining is not one of the most paying of trades,—a good lead- 
mine is ten times as profitable as a gold-mine, and a market- 
garden near London will return a larger per-centage than either 
of them. But our theme to-day is not profits, but disused mines 
of the precious metals or stones, and there are certainly five ac- 
cessible spots where explorers as daring and well informed as 
Captain Burton might find it pay to look for them. 





MR, GLADSTONE ON CERAMIC ART. 

eee RUDLER, F.G.S., delivered, on Saturday 

last, before the Cymmodorion Society, at the London 
Institution, a lecture upon ‘* The History of the Potter's Art 
in Britain,” which seems to have been chiefly remarkable 
for the opportunity it afforded Mr. Gladstone of express- 
ing his views upon Ceramic Art generally, of which oppor- 
tunity he availed himself at some length, though he apologised to 
the audience for his brevity. From the birds of Australia, to the 
Homeric potter’s wheel, paying a graceful tribute by the way 
to Dr. Schliemann, who was present, and thence onwards to British 
pottery, the sentiment of beauty in the Celtic race, a eulogy upon 
the Wedgwood manufactures, a few words about forged marks, 
an anecdote or two about Karl Théodor tea-pots, a quotation 
from Shakespeare, and a compliment to the Welsh nation, were 
easy transitions for so practised a speaker ; and we feel sure that 
Mr. Gladstone would have found no difficulty, had he wished it, 
in weaving the Japanese Ambassadors or the Turkish misrule 
into his subject; but the real gist of his speech was not 
this pleasant gossip about things in general, but a claim, 
which he set forth with much ingenuity, that ‘the fictile art 





of pottery is directly a branch of fine-art,—as truly a branch of 
fine-art as the art of the sculptor or that of the painter.” Such 
are Mr. Gladstone’s own words. 


is the crowning-point of fine-art, there are in the manufacture of | 
porcelain certain specialities serviceable for this representation 
which do not exist elsewhere. 
ber,—first, the power of combining groups of figures; and 
secondly, the power of applying colour frecly. Now, that porce- 
lain is capable of being used for fine-art we do not imagine | 
could be denied, and that it has occasionally been so used 
is indisputable, but the part of Mr. Gladstone’s speech which | 


appears to us to be most open to question is his method of sus- | 


He sustains this theory by | 
maintaining that while the representation of the human figure | 


These specialties are two in num- 


taining the claim of the porcelain manufacture as a branch of fine. 


art,—its aptness for rendering the human figure. It ig true 
that these specialities exist in some measure, but they are not 
exclusively confined to porcelain, nor are they sufficient, as we 
shall endeavour to show, to compensate for other drawbacks, which 
are inevitable from the nature of the material. In the first place. 
with regard to the free use of colour, which Mr. Gladstone asserts 
cannot be applied equally to ivory or marble. It seems to us that 
this assertion, besides proving very little, is open to question, 
We have seen ivory carvings in Japan painted (or rather stained) 
as elaborately as ever was Dresden shepherd, and even in our own 
time we have had a tinted Venus from the sculptor’s studio, But 
the great and as we think insuperable objection to poreelain 
as a means of representing the human figure is the ineyit. 
able diminution of size which it requires. Mr. Gladstone 
himself says that “the limits of size in dimension in porce- 
lain appear to be fixed by a law of nature.” We are not 
sure that we quite understand what he means by this “law of 
nature,” for surely there can be no reason why porcelain figures 
should not be made more than twenty-four inches high, which is the 
largest size he would admit of, but it appears to us to be a matter of 
history that the human figure has, speaking broadly, never been 
represented at all in porcelain, otherwise than in the most con. 
ventional way, and when we compare such representations as the 
China shepherd and shepherdess of Sevres or Chelsea, with any 
second.rate work in bronze and ivory, we are compelled to 
acknowledge the utter inferiority of the human element in the 
manufacture. 

We cannot call to mind at the present moment any porcelain 
manufacture where the human figure has been modelled in a way 
at all comparable to sculpture, and it would appear to be almost 
impossible to model so minutely in clay as to produce in a 
figure, say, ten inches high, any representation of a man of six 
feet which should compare with sculptor’s work. Even should 
such modelling be possible, it would, we think, fail to be success- 
ful, from the appearance of wasted skill it would involve ; for we 
might have had with the same amount of skill, instead of this 
minute porcelain figure, which we put under a glass shade on 
our mantelpiece, a duplicate of the man himself in plaster or 
marble. Nor does it appear to us to sustain Mr. Gladstone's 
view that it is possible to put six or eight figures together 
in porcelain without offending the eye. He says that to the 
sculptor in marble it is almost impossible, but we would ask,— 
why is it impossible ? Not because he is a sculptor in marble, but 
because his work is really a branch of fine-art, and must be 
judged as such ; whereas in a porcelain group, the qualities which 
determine its preciousness are not (or at least, are certainly not 
chiefly) the harmoniousness of its curves, and the flow of its 
lines, and its artistic composition, but the quality of the 
porcelain, the fineness of the glaze, the renown of its 
manufactory, and the rarity of its rivals. It seems to us 
that porcelain cannot be called a branch of fine-art till 
it is judged by the same rules as are applied to fine- 
art in general,—that is, to painting and sculpture; and 
whatever porcelain manufacture may become in the future, 
in the present and the past it has not advanced beyond 
graceful prettiness. In speaking thus we are speaking only of its 
solid representations of the human figure, on which Mr, Gladstone 
relies for its claim to the name of fine-art; in some other direc- 
tions, it has advanced quite into that region. ‘There are probably 
no delineations of the human form at once so graceful and so 
true as those upon many of the Etruscan vases, and the repre- 
sentations of sea-weed, shells, and fishes in high-relief by the 
French potter, Palissy, are certainly worthy of the name of fine- 
art. It is a curious fact that Art seems to have flourished in pot- 
tery and died in porcelain, and that, too, in almost every 
country where both manufactures existed ; by this we mean that 
where the two manufactures remain for us to compare them, we 
find that almost universally the pottery is imbued with a true artistic 
spirit, and the porcelain is not. For instance, the most beau- 
tiful specimens of ancient ceramic art which remain to this day 
are the common glazed tiles and dishes of Persian manufacture, 
and the majolica of Italy; if we take Germany, we find that, 
beginning with the Cologne stone-ware in the fifteenth century, 
right downwards to the date of the foundation of the Dresden 
manufactory, in 1706, all the designs for the pottery are superior in 
real artistic feeling, to any of the porcelain figures or vases which 
succeeded them. In the same way, Palissy in France, in the six- 
teenth century, excelled in real feeling for and artistic reproduc- 
tion of nature, any of the far more highly-educated and skilful 
workmen, who produced, a hundred years later, the fragile por- 
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¢elain of Sevres. So in Japan, likewise, the best designs are 
almost invariably those upon pottery, and to come back to 
England, the only really artistic ceramic manufacture 
in the last century was that of Josiah Wedgwood, while 
at the present day, the manufactures of Minton and Doulton, are 
far superior, artistically speaking, to those of Worcester. There 
are many reasons which might be given for this, at first sight, 
rather startling fact, but the chief one seems to be that in the 
decoration of pottery, as a rule, workmen are more content to 
employ simple forms and colours, and to work within 
the limits to which their material confines them; also from 
the, as a rule, superior size of the articles manufactured, there is 
more scope for free and bold design ; while, on the other hand, 
the delicacy of the porcelain clay tempts the workman to subtleties 
of execution and design such as can be really expressed only in 
pictures. In fact, in pottery the artist is content to indicate the 
object he desires to represent, while in porcelain he endeavours to 
depict it fully in its natural colour, and with all the myriad 
details of nature. 
We have been led far away from Mr. Gladstone’s speech, but 
there is one more objection to his theory of porcelain being a 
branch of the fine-arts which we must notice in conclusion. This 
is, that we cannot give to this manufacture a similar rank to that 
of sculpture and painting, until it can be shown that it possesses 
in some degree the qualities on which they depend for their merit. 
Now one of the marks of really fine-art in either of these two is 
the delineation of emotion and action, and until itcan be shown that 
porcelain is capable of reproducing these, it must ever remain, as it 
does at present, concerned with the smaller matters of nature, 
and not with the representative human figure. Speaking from 
our own experience, we have never seen a porcelain figure which 
even attempted to have any expression, or to appear more than a 
decently-dressed doll. Although we differ from Mr. Gladstone 
on this point of his speech, we heartily agree with him in his 
praise of the manufactures of Wedgwood, and we agree with him 
that porcelain might be a branch of fine-art, only, in our opinion, 
it will become so, if at all, by confining itself to the representa- 
tions and delineations of simpler subjects than the “‘ human form 


divine.” 
\ E forget who it was—it sounds like Mr. Dieraeli—but is not, 
we think, his epigram,—who said of Sir Robert Peel that 
so wedded was he to the ordinary and the accustomed, ‘that he 
never introduced even a quotation to the notice of the House 
which had not been repeatedly honoured with its approval,” but 
the malicious jest might occasionally be flung at Sir William Har- 
court, He is not wedded to the ordinary indeed, or to anything 
else that implies habit of mind, for he would say the newest thing 
in the world, if only it occurred to him and seemed effective ; but 
he is often intellectually lazy, and then repeats, disguised by the 
happiest diction, the stalest of platitudes. His only distinctive 
sentence, for example, at the dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Society was a repetition, in attractive phrases, of the oldest 
of charges against critics,—charges repeated till they have 
become stale to offensiveness, and have ceased to excite among 
critics even the wish to refute them. That modern critics form 
mutual-admiration societies ; that critics set up ideals as idols, 
and change them as if they were fashions ; that criticism lacks 
entirely the quality of catholicity, and is ‘‘ intolerably intolerant,” 





SIR W. HARCOURT ON CRITICS. 


sufficiently appreciative may be true. Appreciation, and espe- 
cially that kind of appreciation which reveals a merit not on 
the surface demands not only study—and critics are often apt 
to be lazily careless of aught but a momentary effect—but a 
belief that some good may be gained out of the study ; and they, 
like the rest of the world, are doubtful if anything good is 
forthcoming, whether from Nazareth—which is old—or from 
Nazareth and Jerusalem together, which is a new impedi- 
ment to energy. But that either laziness or incapacity of 
earnestness tempts the modern critic into intolerable intolerance, 
we absolutely deny. His habit, when he is in any way incom- 
petent, or is momentarily indisposed to give his powers full play, 
is to be too tolerant, to pass over bad work, to say smooth 
things, to pick out something that can be praised, and especially 
to rejoice in crudeness as a relief to the monotony of mediocrity, 
which is his torture. Like one of Mr. Disraeli's personages—a 
boy, if we remember right—he fancies himself so bored with 
good wine, that he is tempted to praise claret for being rough- 
If the book or the art-product is immoral, it is realistic ; if it is 
violent, it has energy, in conception at least ; if it is full of bad 
workmanship, it is ‘‘ unforced and careless ;” and if it is inane, it 
has in it “‘nothing to which the most conscientious can object.” 
So far from intolerance being the critics’ foible, their weakness is 
conscious pity. ‘The book is bad, but still what a thing it is that 
it should be written at all! The picture is without force or colour, 
but think of the days and nights bestowed on it! ‘The design for 
the competition, perhaps for a national building, is inept, but 
‘‘why spoil the poor fellow’s chances?” ‘The play is damnable, 
but just reflect on the money the lessee must have spent, and the 
trouble Miss Overdo must have lavished upon her part! We read 
criticisms every day with the weary certainty that we shall not 
find in them one word of that sharp and clear condemnation which, 
as the critics well know, their subjects thoroughly deserve. So piti- 
ful are they all, so full of excuses, so full, let us add, often of genuine 
though rather contemptuous kindliness, that a crude bit of abuse, 
of downright ‘hard-hitting, if. only it is directed at the right 
place and is free of personal malignity, is a positive relief. 

No doubt these are the small-fry of critics, but it is at the small- 
fry, of course, that Sir William directs his scorn ; and the higher 
critics also feel, and feel for evil, though the evil is not what the 
orator deems it to be, the influence of the age. They grow too 
lazily tolerant. There is no work harder, as there is none more 
useful, than real criticism from the objecting side, criticism which 
has for its object to remind artists that, after all, every art has 
its own ultimate and unimpugnable ideal, call that ideal, 
if you will, only perfect harmony; that wilful neglect of 
this is bad, that lazy neglect of it is contemptible, that 
while no man can be asked for more than is in him, no 
man with a thimbleful of genius can beneficially be lauded 
for the brimming fullness of the cup he carries. Intolerable 
intolerance! Why, a poet or a painter, a historian or a raconteur, 
cannot show the faintest sign of the divinus afflatus, the most 
flickering and momentary spark of the eternal fire, but it is in- 
stantly acknowledged, made much of, cherished, till one is some- 
times tempted to say of the critic, as Lord Alvanley said of the 
great confectioner’s fidgetty horse, that the best thing would be 
‘to ice him.” Intolerable intolerance! Why, the very notion of 
criticising workmanship seems to have been given up, till if the critic 
says that an annual exhibition is full of careless drawing, or that 
a building might have been properly pointed, or that a novel is 





—these are accusations repeated for the last two centuries, till 
we expect them only from boys wounded because their first 
efforts have not set the world on fire. Sir William Har- 
court is not wounded, we admit, is probably—to his great | 





original, but defective in grammar, his publisher is besieged with 
complaining letters, not from the victims, but from people who 
think the rules of toleration have been outraged. It chanced to 
the writer—who is not a critic—on a recent holiday, to read 


comfort, as artist in taking oratory — incapable of being | through a collection of novels he had recently seen reviewed. 
wounded ; but he is lazy, and so gave the benevolent artists the Some were bad, some good, usually his judgment coincided with 
benefit of the idea which occurred to him most easily, and which | the reviewer's, but he was mainly struck with this—that in every 
he was sure would be agreeable. It is always safe to say to | case, defective workmanship, undigested sentences, abominable 
those who produce that those who only criticise are a bad lot. | digressions, outrageous grammar, had been passed over as if 
It is no business of ours, of course, if Sir William Harcourt | form, completeness, artistic character of work were of no 
likes to seamp his work, except so far as that we like to see every | account whatever. So far from intolerance being the char- 
first-class artist—and he is nearly that in manufacturing piquant | acteristic of the critics, their special idea had apparently been to 
sentences—do his very best, but we notice his opinion because ofits | tolerate any defect, and especially any divergence from a true 
intense ordinariness, its wide acceptation, and its rank injustice. If standard, if only there could be found some little reward for the 
ever there was an age in the world in which ‘intolerable intoler- | labour of observation. ‘The critic scarcely even laughed at the 
ance” was not the note of critics, it is the present. In art, in | frog trying to swell to the bull's size, rather he admired the colour, 
literature, in politics, with a reserve about one or two ques- | and sheen, and articulation of the over-stretched brown cuticle. 
tions, the modern critic is, like the modern everything else,—a | He doubted, we suspect, as Sir William Harcourt would doubt, if he 





great deal too doubtful, a great deal too fond of novelty, a were telling truth upon the rack, whether the frog was ridiculous 
great deal too hungry for experiment, even if the experiment be | at all, whether it was not his nature to puff himself out, and whether 
vivisection, to be either intolerant or bitter. 


That he is not the point of observation for the true critic was not whether or not 
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he puffed himself with sufficient resolution—abandon, they call it 
now—to make the most of the elasticity of his skin. Sir William 
Harcourt may say he was thinking of art criticism in a very 
limited sense, and not of literary criticism, but his thought applies 
to all, and if his-words have limitations, and if his boundaries 
were indeed exact in his own mind, his utterance is specially in- 
accurate. Art criticism to-day is intolerably tolerant, pardons 
everything to everybody, be it painter, architect, or actor, if he 
has only a little ‘‘go,” and will never hear of depreciation of a 
musician, unless it be of Wagner, who is not yet popular, and who 
unfairly attacked the Jews. ‘The art critics are all so genial, 
that the best of them, reluctant to use language they know 
would be considered brutal, have abandoned destructive criti- 
cism; and one, perhaps the best of all, at least the one 
we read with most intellectual pleasure, confines himself to 
telling the world what and why it should admire. They seem to 
imagine that, like modern surgeons, their art should be “ repara- 
tive,” and that any patching, however dangerous, is better than 
any mutilation, however safe. Criticism of the old and cutting 
kind is for the moment almost as dead as satire, and a review like 
Macaulay’s of Montgomery would be pronounced by almost all 
English critics as at. once a brutality and a needless waste of 
thinking-power. So far is intolerance from crities, that half of 
them would pronounee Sir W. Harcourt’s oratory as the finer for 
the want of conviction it evinces, and if remonstrated with, defend 
themselves by declaring that the gladiator school of oratory has as 
much right as any other to its meed of appreciation. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
_———. 
THE DISESTABLISHED CHURCH OF IRELAND AND 
ITS THEOLOGY. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—No doubt Mr. Murphy’s statement, ‘‘'That the revision of 
the Prayer-Book, recently effected by the Synod of the Irish 
Church, has been in the direction of freedom,” is quite true. I 
am afraid, however, that Liberal Churchmen on this side of the 
Channel have no very strong reasons, after all, for congratulating 
themselves upon this fact. Because what revision has been accom- 
plished shows too plainly a decided bias in the sympathies of the 
dominant party towards what are commonly known as strict 
“ Evangelical” views. Another paragraph, taken from the pre- 
face to the revised Prayer-Book, may, perhaps, illustrate this 
tendency more strikingly than the two which have been quoted 
by Mr. Murphy :— 

“In revising the Table of Lessons, we have judged it convenient to 
follow the new Table which the Church of England has lately adopted, 
with these principal exceptions,—that whereas in that Table some 
Lessons are still taken out of the Books called Apocryphal, we have so 
arranged ours as that all lessons shall be taken out of the Canonical 
Scriptures; and we have included in our Lectionary the whole of the 
Revelation of St. John.” 

From this it will be seen that the fears of an ‘‘ Ex-Divinity 
Student” as to the possibility of a ‘‘ verbal inspiration” test 
for ordination candidates obtaining the sanction of the General 
Synod, were not so utterly groundless; and also, that Mr. 
Murphy’s boast, ‘‘ No proposal of the kind was ever made,” 
ought, by right, to yield to one of supreme thankfulness on that 
gentleman’s part that such indeed proved the case. 

Sir, the truth is that notwithstanding some hope of better things 
held out in the recent debates in our Irish Church Synod, the re- 
velation of a vehement and vigorous ‘‘ Evangelicalism ” which the 
same have also afforded is one too clear to be overlooked. Young 
men whose opinions incline to the liberal side on religious questions 
have, therefore, every reason to count the chances first, as an ‘‘ Ex- 
Divinity Student ” appears to have done, before casting in their lot 
with a Church that might question soon their right to belong to 
her,—a contingency by no means so improbable as Mr Murphy’s 
letter may lead your readers to suppose. For almost every week’s 
experience as a working clergyman in connection with the Epis- 
copalian Church in Ireland, goes far to show me that the position 
of the few Broad Churchmen amongst us has been tenable up to 
this simply on the ground that—so vastly behind the times are 
we in Ireland—it has not yet come to be known by the rank and 
file of our people what exactly a Broad Churchman is.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CHARLES WILLIAM FRIZELL. 





THE FATHER OF SPELLING REFORM. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—Not all your readers may be aware that it is to Sir John 
Cheke that we are indebted for what is probably the earliest pro- 





. . : Be 
posal for a reform in English spelling. Sir John Cheke ig popu 
larly known chiefly by the well-known lines in Milton’s sonnet:— 

“Thy age, like ours, O soul of Sir John Cheke, ; 

Hated not learning worse than toad or asp 

When thou taught’st Cambridge and King Edward Greek.” 
His life, however, as related by Strype, has many features of 
interest, from the point of view of politics, history, and theo] 
and he is a good example of the way in which the Reformation 
movement stimulated men’s intellect on many sides, His career. 
would doubtless have been more generally familiar, had it not 
been for the lamentable apostasy with which it closed, though in 
consideration of the undoubted services which he has rendered 
to posterity, we ought not to be too severe on his m 
because, a born scholar and recluse, he was not of the stuff of 
which martyrs are made. He devoted special thought and at. 
tention to the pronunciation of Greek and Latin, which hag 
fallen (so far as the former was pronounced at all) into an indig. 
tinguishable chaos, wholly arbitrary and illogical, and which he 
contributed towards placing on a sounder and more reasonable 
basis. With regard to the reform of English spelling, he wag 
less successful, but readers who have not met with the record of 
his life may perhaps be interested to have, in Strype’s words, a 
statement of the proposals which he brought forward, and com. 
pare them with those of the spelling-reformers of more than 300 
years later :— 

“ And whereas the writing and spelling of our English tongue was 

in those times very bad, even scholars themselves taking little heed 
how they spelt (as appears both by the MSS. and books then printed), 
he endeavoured the correcting and regulating thereof in these 
following :—1. He would have none of the letter e put to the end of 
words, as needless and unexpressive of any sounds, as in these words, 
excus, giv, deceiv, prais, commun, unless where it is sounded, and then 
to be writ with a double e, as in necessitee. 2. Where the letter a was 
sounded long, he would have it writ with a double a, in distinction 
from a short, as in maad, straat, daar. 3. When the letter i was sounded 
long, to be writ with a double i, as in desijr, lijf. 4. He wholly threw 
the letter y out of the alphabet, as useless, and supplied it ever with 
i, as mi, sai, awai. U long he wrote with a long stroke over it, asin 
presim. 6, The rest of the long vowels he would have to be written 
with double letters, as weer, theer (and sometimes thear), noo, noon, 
adoo, hoof, loov, to avoid ane at the end. 7. Letters without sound he 
threw ont, as in these words, frutes, wold, faut, dout, again for against, 
hole, meen for mean. 8. Changed the spelling in some words, to 
make them the better expressive of the sounds, as in gud, britil, 
praisabil, sufferabil.” 
The question of spelling reform has not progressed much since 
Cheke’s time, and modern reformers can scarcely hope to have 
an advocate of their views so favourably placed for their enforce- 
ment as was Edward VI.’s Secretary of State. And the vast 
body of literature which we of the nineteenth century have 
behind us is surely a weighty argument on the conservative side 
in this matter.—1 am, Sir, &c., C. E. D. 





ANIMAL INSTINCT. 

(To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—As I am sure your sympathies are not confined to dogs, 
though at present they only have appeared in your paper, lam 
going to ask you for a small space for just one anecdote of my 
favourite animal,—the donkey, an animal so universally snubbed 
and looked down upon, that it seems almost a duty to make public 
anything that tends to show he is by no means so stupid as he is 
generally thought to be. 

Biped friends of mine are at the sea-side, and the donkey I am 
anxious to see in print, because of the credit he reflects on his 
race generally (intellectually, if not morally), was engaged for an 
hour to take two children up and down the parade, but when it 
came to the turn of the second to mount, ‘‘ Neddy”’ fell so 
suddenly and distressingly lame, that the little girl refused to have 
her ride, but the boy in charge of the donkey assured those in 
charge of the children that it was only a“‘ trick ” he had; thathe 
‘« disliked going up and down the parade,” and always “ fell lame” 
when required to do it; and the truth of the statement was tested 
by holding a crust to Neddy’s nose and running off with it in am 
opposite direction, when Neddy cantered briskly after it, his 
lameness as suddenly and easily put off as it had been put on. 
Now, for a donkey, this was rather clever, if not quite so in- 
teresting as the story of the dog that tried to fill the void in its 
heart—and its kennel—by adopting a young pigeon, or so clever 
as the dogs told of lately in the Spectator, that went to the 
confectioner’s with the money in their mouths for their dinner, 
insisting, too, upon having their money’s worth,—a good dinner 
when they had a whole penny, but expecting only half the quantity 
when they were “hard-up,” and only took a halfpenny. AndI 
was once so very subject to sudden headaches and “ pain in the 
side” whenever it was time to go to school, that I naturally sym- 
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—. with Neddy's sudden lameness, when required to go up 
va down a parade ; and so many, I fancy, must be able to sym- 
with him for the same reason, that surely he is deserving 
of a place where perhaps no donkey—on four legs—has ever 
appeared before.—I am, Sir, &c., Ww. 





CLERICAL RESTRICTIONS UPON COLLEGE OFFICES. 

[To THe Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
$in,—I beg you will permit me to express the regret with which 
I read, in your issue of the 12th, in a paragraph touching 
« glerical restrictions upon College offices,” 4 reference, in con- 
nection with this question, to “ the idle tradition that a clergyman, 
as such, is a better man than a layman.” A false issue, even when 
anintentional, is dangerous to suggest. No reasonable man 
among the upholders of our College constitution would ever 
advance so absurd a position in defence. But we do believe that, 
on higher, more rational, natural, and national grounds, the pre- 
gence and action of the ministers of the national Church in the 
administration of our Colleges is of vital moment.—I am, 


Sir, &e., 
Hertford College, Oxford, May 14. James Rumsey, M.A. 
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——>—_ 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[FIRST NOTICE.) 

WE do not purpose to detain our readers with a long description 
ofthe furnishing and architecture of this Gallery,—they are pro- 
ably familiar with all such details, as full accounts have been 
given in the daily papers. One or two remarks only need be 
made on the general plan which has been pursued in the decora- 
tion and arrangement of the pictures. This Gallery was, we 
understand, founded with two chief objects,—first, to enable 
pictures to be seen under as favourable circumstances as would 
be the case in any ordinarily tasteful dwelling-house ; and second, 
to give the public an opportunity of seeing and the artists of 
showing those works which, from some cause or other, were un- 
fortunately excluded from the usual exhibitions of the Academy 
and Water-Colour galleries. And perhaps there was a third 
object in view, namely, to put the work of a certain school into 
that prominent position which class-influence and artistic jealousy 
had always hitherto denied to it, and point the contrast by 
exhibiting, side by side, Academic and non-Academic master- 
pieces. 

These objects have been gained, and despite many short; 
omings, some of which we shall have to notice further on, the 
Grosvenor Gallery stands now an example of a most plucky 
enterprise successfully carried out. It would be easy enough to 
sneer at some of the features of this collection, such, for instance, 
4s an undue preponderance of amateur work, and a certain silk- 
‘cushioned style of art, of which there is a good deal ; but it seems 
to us that these defects are only such as were inseparable from a 
first attempt of this kind, and that, on the whole, the selection 
and arrangement of the pictures has been done fairly and well. 
In any case, Sir Coutts Lindsey deserves the thanks of the 
artistic portion of the public for enabling them to see with every 
advantage of light and colour the work which the more thoughtful 
artists were doing. It would, we think, have been a slight im- 
provement if the red-silk hangings of the wall had not had such 
a shiny pattern on them, and the green velvet of the dado isa 
little staring in colour at present; but London smoke and dirt 
will soon tone down all this obtrusiveness, and in the meantime, 
those people who think that it is necessary to hang pictures upon 
some dirty neutral shade of colour may learn a useful lesson. 
We propose in this first notice to mention only the West Gallery, 
leaving the large East room and the Water-colours to our second 
notice. 

Undoubtedly the finest things in this room are the contribu- 
tions of Watts and Burne Jones, and between these painters no 
comparison should be made, for they have chosen different sides 
of their art, and are both right in their way. Mr. Watts has 
always treated his pictures with but little reference to colour, 

or perhaps we should rather say that in his grave, thought- 
ful work, the splendour of colour would be more or less 
of a disturbing element, and as such he has always re- 
garded it. This is the more noticeable, as there can be but 


little doubt, to any one who has seen much of his work, that 


his rejection of it springs from deliberate choice, and not from 
incapacity. Every large picture of Mr. Watts's-which we remem- 
ber has been painted in subdued tones of brown, and grey, and 
green, and within this range we should imagine him to be un- 
equalled ; but the effect of such tints is invariably a little sombre, 
and consequently well suited to the class of subjects which he 
generally chooses. Burne Jones, on the other hand, is a colourist 
pure and simple, and is without doubt the second, if not the first, 
colourist which England possesses, the other being Holman Hunt. 
Of these two, we should assign the first place to the latter, 
because he has shown equal beauty with Burne Jones, and 
possesses besides greater power in rendering the natural hues 
of objects. Those who remember ‘“ The Finding of the Saviour 
in the Temple,” which was exhibited in London some dozen years 
ago, will remember the unequalled skill with which the gorgeous 
hues of the dresses, the decorations of the Temple, and the blazing 
Eastern sunshine, were painted ; and though Burne Jones shows 
equal feeling for the harmonies of colour, he chooses his subjects 
as a rule in, or on the borders of, fairy-land or legendary tales, 
and throws round them lights and shadows, which are not often 
those of this lower earth. Both Wattsand Burne Jones are great 
imaginative painters, but the Royal Academician finds congenial 
subjects in grave portraiture or Biblical history ; while the younger 
painter stands gladly at ‘the gate which is called Beautiful,” 
and places before our dimmer eyes all the visions of his exuberant 
fancy clothed in the brightest hues. And so from Watts we have 
his famous picture of “‘ Love and Death,” and fronting it, at the 
other end of this west gallery, we have love triumphant over 
wisdom in “‘ The Beguiling of Merlin,” the picture by Burne Jones. 
How can we compare these two,—is it not the old contrast of 
youth and age overagain ? What we would wish to impress upon our 
readers is the inestimable value of all really great imaginative 
power, and therefore the superiority of any pictures, such as 
those of Watts and Burne Jones, over any amount of imitative 
dexterity like that of Alma Tadema, or tours de force such as the 
portraits of Mr. Millais. The two styles of painting are on a 
totally different plane; one but little higher than the merely 
mechanical art of the Indian or Chinese, while the other is the 
development in a high degree of the noblest faculty of our nature, 
that of the imagination. And what we chiefly hope for from this 
Grosvenor Gallery is that it will enable people who have any real 
taste to see the difference between painting which is clever, but 
which is also shallow and vulgar, and painting which is the noble 
result of toilsome thought, as well as manual dexterity. Compare 
in this respect fhe three paintings by Millais of the daughters of 
the Duke of Westminster with that of the Italian child knit- 
ting by Holman Hunt, and you will see easily that though 
the first three are ladies of the highest rank and cultivation, and 
the fourth is only a peasant’s child, yet that there is far greater 
grace, refinement, and delicacy about the last than the first- 
named pictures. And how are we to account for this? Do you 
suppose that there was so much expression and fecling in the child 
which Holman Hunt painted, and that there were none in the 
faces of the Ladies Grosvenor? Not abit of it. But Holman Hunt 
painted thoughtfully all that he could find in the face before him, 
and so it remains instinct with all the unconscious sweetness and 
vague fancies of pure childhood; while Millais has had no other 
object than to produce three female half-lengths in white silk 
dresses. Likenesses they may be, but they are without ex- 
ception the most soulless and degraded pieces of work by a 
first-rate artist which we have ever seen, and we can hardly 
believe that they were painted by the same hand as “The 
Huguenots.” 

The first pictures, in the order of the Catalogue, which we shall 
mention are those of Mr. Poynter, R.A., Nos. 14-21. Nearly all 
of these, if we mistake not, have been exhibited before, either at 
the Water-colour galleries, the Academy, or the International. 
We remember especially seeing No. 15, ‘* Andromeda,” at the 
last-mentioned exhibition. This is the most thoroughly success- 
ful, to our mind, of all Mr. Poynter's smaller classical pictures, 
and has not that peculiarly cold, unpleasant colour which his flesh- 
painting often possesses. Nos. 16 and 20, portraits of Mre. 
Edward Poynter and Lady Wensleydale respectively, are the two 
best of the five female portraits which are here, and they are 
quite magnificent ; for thorough, uncomprising truth, we do not 
think that there has been finer water-colour work than these two, 
though we cannot but think that the first-mentioned is a little 
too severe in treatment. It is a very hard trial to any lady's face 
to paint her in a dark blue gown, very low in the neck, and 
unrelieved by any spot of white whatever. The next division 





Mr. Watts is possessed of true feelings for colour, and that 


to that of Mr. Poynter is occupied by two large upright 
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pictures by Mr. Watts, R.A. The first (No. 22) is a 
portrait of the Honourable Mrs. Percy Wyndham, and shows 
her at full length, standing against a background of laurel-leaves. 
This is a fine portrait, but we have no space to do more than 
mention it in passing. ‘‘ Love and Death” (23), by the same 
artist, is one of the pictures to which we have alluded above as 
showing great imaginative power. It represents the struggle be- 
tween the adverse powers, and the painter’s interpretation certainly 
shows Death as the victor. Death is here bereft of all the usual 
Death’s-head and skeleton effects by which painters have usually 
agreed to typify him, and we are only shown the back of a man of 
enormous strength, draped in grayish-white robes from crown to 
heel. ‘The only portion of the figure clearly visible is one out- 
stretched arm, of the same ghastly hue as the robes, with which 
he is thrusting aside Love, who stands in front of him, barring the 
threshold. Love is somewhat more conventionally treated, as the 
usual round-limbed boy with wings, but in his face and figure Mr. 
Watts has succeeded most wonderfully inshowing the frantic struggle 
against the irresistible. Death is moving across the threshold, 
*‘unhasting, undelayed;” and Love, with his withered roses 
and draggled wings, cannot avail for even a moment’s delay. 
We wish we could afford the space to go into this picture more 
minutely, but we can only commend it to our readers as the 
finest work which this painter has produced, and one of the most 
noble figure-paintings of the English school. Next to these are 
the three portraits by Millais that we mentioned above, and a 
sketch entitled, ‘Stitch, stitch, stitch,” intended to illus- 
trate Hood’s ‘*Song of a Shirt.” Nos. 29-36 are all works by 
Alma Tadema, and as such, we know that as far as they go they 
must be considered of first-rate quality. But it is a pity that 
the most interesting and best-painted portion of that artist’s 
picture should nearly always be the inanimate material. The 
worst of these is the most ambitious, No. 33, ‘* Phidias show- 
ing the Frieze of the Parthenon to his Friends,” where Phidias’s 
friends and Parthenon are alike uninteresting ; and the best isa 
very small, upright picture, entitled ‘‘The Bath,” one of the 
classical interiors which have made this artist famous. ‘Then 
we come to the division occupied by W. B. Richmond, of which 
we can only say that his large picture, No. 37, ‘ Electra at the 
Tomb of Agamemnon,” seems to miss all the feeling of the scene, 
and were it not for some good painting of twisted tree-trunks, 
would be quite unworthy of notice. The centre division of this 
room is occupied by Sir Coutts Lindsay's portrait of Lady Lind- 
say, playing the violin, and several of the baronet’s smaller works. 
There is no doubt that this is in many ways ‘a commendable 
work, but the truth is that it is overweighted by the pictures 
round it, neither the quality nor feeling of the work being 
able to bear comparison with that of the professional contributors. 
The small pictures by the same artist are uninteresting. 

Next comes Holman Hunt, Nos. 46-49, one of whose pictures 
has not arrived, and only shows an empty frame, with ‘The 
Plains of Esdraelon” marked uponit. The ‘‘ After-glow in Egypt” 
was, if we mistake not, exhibited some years since, and is a won- 
derful piece of gorgeous colouring. But we do not think this pic- 
ture, as a whole, is equal to Mr. Hunt’s other works, and we rather 
grudge such immense labour and care bestowed upon a somewhat 
uninteresting subject as this Egyptian woman, with her wheatsheaf 
on her head and pigeons at her feet. The same remark would 
apply to ‘‘The Lantern-maker’s Courtship,” a street-scene in 
Cairo. But Mr. [unt sends at least one gem, and that is No. 47, 
** An Italian Child.” We have spoken of this picture above. 
Albert Moore is only represented by single figures, of which by 
far the best is No. 52, ‘The End of the Story,”—a tall woman ina 
yellow garment, with a transparent white robe draped round her. 
Mr. Moore is, as far as we know, the only artist of the present 
day who has thoroughly mastered the folds of drapery, particularly 
those of thin materials, and some of his draped figures are as 
beautiful in this respect as ancient Greek statues. Of Mr. Spencer 
Stanhope we cannot speak in praise; his large picture, though 
showing considerable power of painting, is but a feeble imita- 
tion of an old master, and by far the best of his works is No. 
‘66, an unpretending study of a maiden in a punt, entitled, 
‘The Mill.” 

No. 57, ‘‘ Mrs. George Smith,” by F. W. Burton, is the most 
powerful work of this artist which we remember. It was exhi- 
bited in the Water-colour room at the Royal Academy some years 
since. This work appears to us to have all the power of oils, with 
a transparency and brilliancy of flesh-painting which is scarcely 
ever attainable in that medium, the painting of the masses of 
black hair being especially fine. Mr. Burton, it may be 
remembered, was president of the Old Water-Colour Society, 





. ———— 
some years ago, and withdrew with Mr. Burne Jones when that 


gentleman’s painting (the subject, if we remember right, was 
“‘Cephalus and Procris”) was taken down by order of the Ode, 
mittee. He has, we believe, ceased to paint of late years, owing to 
bad health, but must still be considered at the head of English 
water-colourart. There is a picture beneath this, by Mr. Strudwick 
which shows a decided advance upon his last year’s picture in the 
Academy. It is called ‘‘ Love's Music,” and is a painting in 
various divisions of the different phases of feeling which love 
excites. It is a long narrow picture, and its arrangement and 
general treatment seem to be imitated from an old master, but 
many of the figures are very graceful, the small cupids near the 
central figure being especially fanciful and pleasing. 

We must close this first notice with the mention of the works of 
Mr. Burne Jones, which undoubtedly form the special feature of thig 
exhibition. It must be nearly ten years, if we remember rightly, 
since this painter’s work has been publicly exhibited, and he has, 
we have been given to understand, during that time had severaf 
of his pictures refused by the Hanging Committee of the Royal 
Academy. If this be the case, he has, at all events, now gained 
some compensation, for here, in the same room with four of the 
best Academicians, Watts, Poynter, Leslie, and Millais, he hag 
the place of honour, and his pictures take an, at least, equal rank 
with theirs. It is hardly to be doubted that now the public have 
been allowed to see these works side by side, that they will re- 
cognise their transcendent ability, and give this artist, whose pic- 
tures have been ridiculed and sneered down so long, their 
hearty recognition. The three large pictures of Mr. Burne 
—we shall not mention the others—are Nos. 59 to 61, and are 
entitled, ‘‘ The Beguiling of Merlin,” ‘*The Days of Creation,” 
and ‘ Venus’s Mirror” respectively. All three of them have 
some special beauty. The first represents the scene which 
Tennyson has made familiar to all of us in his idyll of ‘“ Vivien.” 
The moment Mr. Burne Jones has taken to illustrate is the one 
when the hawthorn-tree is encircling Merlin, who with glassy eyes 
lies back against one side of the split trunk, with the flowering 
white hawthorn-blossom hanging round him in heavy clusters on 
every side. ‘ Vivien” is reading the charm from the magic book, 
and eyeing the wizard askance as she does so. There will no 
doubt be many who will assert, as usual, that the figures are out 
of drawing, the lower limbs of Vivien seem unduly long, and the 
attitude is perhaps a little strained; but on the whole, this 
picture is one of the most delicious pieces of subdued colour 
possible, the whole picture being painted in very quiet tones of 
purple, grey, white, and green. We must direct the attention of 
our artistic readers to the painting of the white hawthorn, which 
is quite unsurpassable for delicacy and truth. ‘‘ Venus’s Mirror” 
is a bright pool, into whose still face look a collection of young 
girls clad in bright robes; some are kneeling, to see themselves 
better, some standing, and of every one the exact counterpart 
is seen on the surface of the pool, broken here and there by the 
heavy leaves of water-lilies. It should be especially noticed how 
the artist has contrived that the forget-me-nots which border the 
surface of the pool should, owing to the irregularities of the 
bank, encircle each of the fair women’s reflections. 

“The Days of the Creation,” which is this artist’s master- 
piece, is a picture in six panels, representing typically, by single 
figures of angels with crystal globes in their hands, the six 
periods of the Creation. The number of angels increases 


‘in each successive panel, till the last one, where all six 


are assembled, with their emblematic globes; and at their 
feet sits a seventh angel, with a harp, singing,—intended, 
we suppose, to signify the rest of the seventh day. It 
would be worse than useless for us to attempt to describe this 
picture. It is one of those of which the charm can only be felt, 
and of which words can give but a faint idea. Nothing would be 
easier than to pull it to pieces, and the majority of the remarks 
which we have heard while standing before it (and we have bee 
five times) have beep of this kind :—‘‘ What's all this about it? 
Oh, angels, ah! I don’t care about them ; wonderful frame, isn’t 
it? Who isit by? Burne Jones! Who's he?”—and so on, ad 
infinitum. We may, however, point out two or three small things 
as deserving of some attention ; for instance, the manner in which 
Mr. Burne Jones bas contrived to render each successive day 
more gorgeous in colour, till on the sixth the whole canvas seems 
alive with bright faces and waving wings; and technically, 
we should mention, as peculiar to this artist, the use of gold 
throughout all six panels, and the marvellous lustre which he 
has managed to produce thereby on the wings and garments of the 
angels. 
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Tae autobiography of Lady Anne Halkett (born Murray) is 

that of a faithful and pious Royalist, who contributed to the 

escape of the young Duke of York from Parliamentary custody. 

He was removed from the St. James's Palace during a pretended 

game at hide-and-seek, and brought to ‘‘ Mistress Anne” to be 

-nised in feminine habiliments, which, as she records, fitted 

him exactly, and made him look ‘very pretty,” notwithstanding 

that her tailor, to whom she had conveyed the most necessary 
measurements, had been much astonished by her little friend's 
proportions. After dressing him, she took care to send “fora 
Wood-Street cake, which she knew he loved,” in order that he 
might go comfortably down the river. He was escorted by her 
accomplice, Colonel Bamfield, who was moved to pray fervently 
that the wind might continue favourable; thus they sped him 
loyally and kindly toward his unhappy destinies. Some years 
later, Anne was presented to the King of Scots in Edinburgh, 
when she had found it necessary to draw from him a most 
gracious intimation *‘ that the world is too full of false rumours, 
easily to engage his belief in anything that shall be to your pre- 
judice.” She was met in his presence by a person ill-disposed 
towards her, but Charles appears to have received her with his 
usual tact and graciousness; she was afterwards mortified at 
finding herself not specially recognised by him, and a spirited 
animadversion reached his ear from her; whereat he came the 
next day, and said, ‘‘ Mrs. Murray, I am ashamed I have been so 
long a’ speaking to you, but it was because I could not say 
enough to you for the service you did my brother; but if ever I 
can command what I have a right to as my own, there shall be 
nothing in my power I will not do for you.” Therewith, “ the 
King laid his hand upon both mine, as they lay upon my breast.” 
Mistress Murray could not help responding with all humility 
and blandness, and of course, learnt subsequently not to put 
her “trust in princes.” After the repulse of Charles from 
England, he had again to thank her for her humane attention to 
the wounds of numbers of his partisans; she was afterwards ex- 
posed, when the English had overrun the country, to many slights 
and annoyances, which she encountered with a spirit and breed- 
ing that procured instant respect and satisfaction. Her marriage, 
soon after these events, connected her more permanently with 
Scotland, where she died at the age of seventy-seven, leaving 
behind a large collection of devotional meditations. 

The most interesting elements of this memoir have yet to be 
indicated to our readers, for they are comprised in a candid 
record of private attachments, difficulties, and afflictions, which 
constitute a very remarkable romance of real life. A few gaps 
occur in the narrative, which we are assisted to surmount by Mr. 
Nicholl’s excellent introduction, in which he has made use of a 
short life published in 1778, and perhaps of other documents ; 
but it remains by no means clear how long Colonel Bamfield was 
deceived in considering himself a widower, and how far he wilfully 
deceived our authoress, upon whom he brought so much trouble 
and ill-repute, that she was well-nigh too disgusted with the world 
to give any attention to her last and most worthy admirer, Sir James 
Halkett; on whose behalf she was very gravely and shrewdly 
advised by a clergyman, whom they both respected. Anne was 
the daughter of Thomas Murray, the tutor of Charles I., and 
born in 1622, shortly before the death of her father, who had, 
after some variable experiences at Court, been promoted to the 
Provostship of Eton. She was very strictly brought up by her 
mother, who was strongly opposed to her first admirer, Thomas, 
son of a Lord Howard, of Escrik, foreseeing that the latter's 
family would be inconvenienced, if not offended by the affair, and 
feeling that she was under obligations to them. Anne Murray, 
who had lately passed her twenty-first year, gave the young 
man no hope that she would marry him without the con- 
sent of the families, but held firmly to her promise that 
she would marry no one else while he was single; she 
incurred, even thus, the severe displeasure of her mother, and 
Was so ill-treated that she consulted a kinsman in Holland 
as to how it might suit her to enter a Protestant convent 
there. Sir Patrick Drummond, however, “‘ who was a wise and dis- 
creet gentleman,” wrote such ‘‘a handsome, serious letter to the 
mother, that she was reconciled to her daughter, and began to 
treat her more like a friend than a daughter.” Thomas Howard, 
on the other hand, was induced by an aristocratic aunt of his, 





| who ‘‘gloried much of her wit and contrivance,” to violate 

his engagements, and contract another marriage privately. The 
position of his betrothed is here described, in the temper of an 
heroic age :— 

“T was alone in my sister’s chamber when I read the letter, and 
flinging myself down upon her bed, I said, ‘Is this the man for whom I 

have suffered so much? Since he hath made himself unworthy my 
love, he is unworthy my anger or concern ;’ and rising immediately, F 
went out into the next room to my supper, as unconcernedly as if I had 
never had an interest in him, nor had never lost it. A little after, m 
mother came to the knowledge of it from my Lord H——, who was muc 
discontented at his son’s marriage, and often wished he had had his 
former choice. Nothing troubled me more than my mother’s laughing 
at me, and, perhaps, so did others, but all I said was, ‘I thought he had 
injured himself more than me, and I had much rather he had done it 
than I;’ and once, I confess, in passion, being provoked by something I 
had heard, I said, with too much seriousness,‘ I pray God he may never 
die in peace till he confess his fault and ask me forgiveness.’ But I 
acknowledge this as a fault, and have a bundred times begged the 
Lord’s pardon for it, for though in some respects it might be justified 
as wishing him repentance, yet many circumstances might make it im- 
possible for me to be a witness of it. And God forbid that any should 
want peace for my passion. When Miriam [a maid-servant] first heard 
he was married, she Jifted up her hands, and said, ‘Give her, O Lord ! 
dry breasts and a miscarrying womb,’ which I reproved her for, but it 
seems the Lord thought fit to grant her request,” &c. 

It must be owned that for this man’s sake Anne had prevaricated 
a little with her mother, by granting him a farewell audience on 
one occasion when she had blindfolded herself because she had 
promised not to see him, ‘“ Little more than a twelvemonth after 
Anne Murray lost her mother” (this we copy from the beginning 
of a paragraph which has got printed in quite a wrong place in 
our introduction), ‘‘ Anne lived some time with a brother-in-law 
of hers, and got acquainted with Colonel Bamfield ; she admired 
the religious touches in his conversation, but could not forbear 
asking him why he lived altogether apart from his wife. He 
excused himself on the ground of his employment, and of her being 
surrounded by relatives of the popular party; he disclosed no 
attachment to Anne till some time after the affair of the Duke of 
York, when a report arrived that his wife was dead, and he then 
courted her so effectually that she promised to marry him 
as soon as could be conveniently arranged. He afterwards 
told her of a new report that his wife was living, and at another 
time that he had ascertained the contrary. Anne now reached a 
period of terrible perplexity, throughout which she conducted 
herself shrewdly and conscientiously ; she had even the pain of 
hearing that her brother was somewhat hurt in a duel to which he 
had challenged the colonel, who, however, seems to have treated 
him with much forbearance and courtesy. The circumstances 
under which Sir James Halkett first noticed her were such as to 
exercise the sincerity of his good-will and honourable disposi- 
tions. We must pass over some other troubles in her life, of 
which she has left an interesting record. 

In the Society's next volume, Dr. Rimbalt introduces to us 
‘‘Two Sermons Preached by the Boy-bishop, one at St. Paul's, 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and one at Gloucester, in that of 
Mary.” ‘The existence of such a dignitary before the Reformation 
was first brought to the notice of antiquaries by the paraphernalia 
and proportions of a little effigy preserved in Salisbury Cathedral, 
and the archives of this and other dioceses have thrown light on the 
nature and general popularity of the institution. The Boy-bishop- 
bore office from St. Nicholas’s Day (6th December) till Inno- 
cents’ Day, heading processions, visitations, &c., and receiving 
liberal contributions ; he was elected by the choristers who were 
his Fellows, and they officiated as prebends to him. The boys of 
St. Paul’s School were directed by their founder, Dean Colet, to 
attend regularly their Boy-bishop’s sermon (which was composed 
by a person of maturer age). Some Protestants naturally treated 
the whole institution as exceedingly irreverent; so it was 
abolished by Henry VIIL., revived in Mary’s reign, and at last 
discontinued under her successor, from which time real Bishops 
were held in greater reverence. An author named by Dr. 
timbalt thought the anniversary Montem at Eton was merely a 
corruption of a procession usual on these occasions. ‘ The 
scholars being prevented by the edict of Henry VIII. from con- 
tinuing that ceremony, gave a new face to their festivity, and 
began their pastime as soldiers, and elected a captain.” The 
Montem, even within the memory of persons living in 1777, had 
been kept a little before Christmas. 

Mr. Wilkinson publishes “‘ Receipts and Expenses in the 
Building of Bodmin Church, A.D. 1469-72,” observing that this 
was a period of energetic church restoration throughout Corn- 
wall. Much of the zeal displayed by the subscribers is attributed 


to the influence of the industrial guilds, and this isolated county 





* Camden Society Publications. 2 yols. Printed for the Camden Society. 1875. 


was little disturbed by the civil war which raged in the rest of 
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the kingdom. Mr. Gardiner has edited, from an original manu- 
script, ‘‘ Notes of a Judgment delivered by Sir George Croke in 
the Hampden case,” which are more brief than the two reports 
furnished in the State Trials, but have received autograph cor- 
rections. We must leave it to lawyers to derive some edifica- 
tion thence. The speech in Dr. Leighton’s case, tried in the 
Star Chamber in 1636, looks violent and common-place; the 
career of this pamphleteer, who received a very savage punish- 
ment for many very inflammatory expressions, has been investi- 
gated both by the late Mr. Bruce and by Mr. Gardiner. 

The last-named author has supplemented his history of the 
Buckingham Administration by editing ‘‘ Letters Relative to the 
Mission of Sir Thomas Roe to Gustavus Adolphus, 1629-30.” 
‘Two earlier letters of the Swedish King’s to his Ambassador in 
Great Britain are given us in an appendix ; one is in the original 
Latin, the other translated into the English (or rather the Scotch) 
of Sir James Spens, and both refer to the terms on which a league 
might have been formed to resist the ascendancy of the eldest of 
the ‘‘ Partitioning Powers.” The proffered support of England, 
under the circumstances then existing, was welcomed by our ex- 
‘cellent ally with a marked circumspection. The negotiations 
conducted by Sir ‘Thomas Roe, which were extended to Holland 
and other countries which had to be reconciled to each other, are 
edited with interspersed historical elucidations. The liveliest 
elements of the correspondence were furnished by Charles’s un- 
ducky kinswoman, Elizabeth of Bohemia, but the despatches of 
Roe himself are rendered interesting and impressive by the general 
fervour of his tone, and his bold, quaint, and felicitous diction. 





M. JACQUEMART ON FURNITURE.* 
‘Oxp furniture has an interest for everybody, though everybody 
cannot be a collector of ‘‘ fine art” specimens of antiquity, or a 
connoisseur in ‘‘bijouterie and virtu.” We can all look with 
-covetous eyes at the contents of the glass-cases of museums, and 
sigh over our modern ‘ philistine” household goods, or treasure 
up any piece of old china or cabinet-making that we may possess. 
As soon as man ceases to wander over the world and live in tents, 
as soon as he has a fixed habitation, he will collect around him 
‘various objects for convenience and comfort,—i.ec., furniture or 
“*movables”; simple and rough ia construction as _ they 
are at first, it will not be long before he takes to decor- 
-ating them more or less effectively, and will soon consider 
it a matter of pride to have as many and as grand-looking 
movables in his house as he can get together, by conquest or 
otherwise, to impress his friends and enemies withal. Very 
-often the household ornaments derived half their value from 
being trophies of some well-fought field, such as the arms and 
‘vessels in the tents of the Homeric heroes, and the rich store- 
room and chest always shown to their guests by Scandinavian 
kings and chiefs. Pride and comfort very soon meet and go on 
chand-in-hand, the consequence being ornamental, as distinct 
from merely useful furniture. Of this mohilier de luxe M. 
Jacquemart gives us a history, to serve as a guide for collectors 
-and curieux. It is compiled from the notes of his researches, 
which spread over many years, and during the course of which he 
had felt the want of such a guide to the collector, not only asa 
key to the principal features of a style or an epoch, but to enable 
him by small indications, “‘un mot, une figure, un nom 
-Jartiste,” to distinguish doubtful specimens of transitional 


periods, which he might otherwise have relinquished from |: 


want of the means to establish their genuineness. For 
this purpose of reference the book is well arranged, a table 
-at the beginning giving at a glance the contents, divided into 
four books, ‘ Mobilier,” ‘‘‘Tentures,” ‘Objets d’Art De- 
rivés de la Statuaire,” ‘‘Objets d'Art Ornamental,” each 
of which is subdivided into chapters on the different kinds 
of objects included in the general title. There is a copious 
index, and the book is illustrated throughout with excellent plates 
by M. Jules Jacquemart, who has worthily completed his father’s 
work. The sole defect of arrangement is that these plates are 
only paged, not having numbers of their own, either in the list, or 
by reference in the text. 


The historical collector, that is, one who seeks to reconstruct a | 


certain period with perfect correctness, has many difficulties to 
encounter, even in recent times; many more, if he fishes in the 


troubled waters of the middle-ages, the struggles and social | 


changes of which have destroyed and altered so much that 
might have been characteristic. Beds, chests, and hangings seem 
the chief household goods of early days. ‘Il est done bien 





* Histoire du Mobilier: 


Par Albert Jacquemart. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 








difficile aujourd’hui de composer un mobilier vraiment historique 
méme en cherchant ses éléments dans les époques voisines de nous, 
Les moeurs ct les besoins ont changé; les piéces ancienneg ont 
été détruites en grand nombre, et lorsqu’on les trouve, elleg 
n’offrent qu’un appropriation incomplet au confortable inven. 
tion moderne, mais qui s'impose absolument dans toute habitation 
luxueuse.” Nothing is more objectionable than the adaptation 
of ancient pieces of furniture to modern convenience. “ Oost 
la une barbarie, contre laquelle protesterons tous les hommes de 
sens.” Not more admissible is the compromise of imitation. 
pieces introduced for the sake of completeness, which, if dig. 
covered, cast a doubt on the genuineness of the whole. M. Jules 
Jacquemart gives us two specimens of the “historic” interior, 
one of the Renaissance, chez M. Edmond Bonnafté, the other of 
the eighteenth century, chez M. L. Double, neither of which, 
though charming to look at, strikes one as exactly confortable, 

The “ eclectic” collector, on the other hand, who wishes only 
to form a ‘‘ cabinet” of beautiful and rare objects, or to furnish 
his rooms with favourite relics of past times, has all ages and all 
countries, ‘‘ the world is all before him where to choose ;” guided 
solely by taste in choice and harmony in arrangement, he can 
produce the most delightful effects by well-assorted differences 
and resemblances. ‘ Mettre en valeur une tapisserie d’Arras ou 
de Flandre, faire ressortir convenablement un cabinet de laque, 
un piqué de l'Inde, ou un ébéne incrusté d'ivoire, trouver la place 
des armes, des porcelaines, des bronzes, montrer une terre cuite de 
Clodion, un ivoire de Duquesnoy, une orfévrerie de Baslin, sug. 
pendre a sa vraie place une broderie persane, une soie de I'Inde, 
un rouleau japonais, ne saurait étre l’ceuvre du premier venu. 
L’anachronisme peut-étre aussi choquant entre deux piéces mal 
assorties qu’entre les membres épars d’un mobilier complet; les 
plus belles armures prendront un air de ferraille, suivant le fond 
qui leur servira de repoussoir.” ‘Taste, therefore, is the guardian 
angel of the eclectic collector. 

Perhaps the oldest of all pieces of furniture, beds excepted, is 
the coffer or chest (coffre, huche, bahut, cassone, &c.), that compre- 
hensive article which formed the wardrobe, chest of drawers, table, 
seat, travelling-trunk, and packing-case of early times. M, 
Jacquemart traces its growth in all stages and forms, and the 
various styles of decoration applied to it, from the iron-bound 
chest to contain frailer valuables in the hard vicissitudes of 
medieval life, to the painted, carved, or inlaid Italian cassone 
or wedding-chest ; of all which M. Jules Jacquemart gives us 
examples, copied from public and private collections. From 
these we pass to the various kinds of cabinets and cupboards, 
with minute accounts of all the different styles of make and deco- 
ration, how they arose, when and where practised, with the names 
of the most celebrated artists or inventors, including the inlaying, 
carving, and lacquer works of the East, both for their own sake, 
and as regards their effect on Western taste. M. Jacquemart 
does full justice to Oriental skill and genius, and every division 
of the subject has its Oriental section. We are not told much 
about chairs, except in connection with wood-carving and stamped 
leather. ; 

The book entitled Tentures is one of the most interesting, con- 
taining accounts of all kinds of tapestry, embroidery, and woven 
stuffs of an ornamental character. The importance of the tapestry 
works is sufficiently illustrated by the curious laws and regula- 
tions made by Governments and municipalities for the protection 
of the great manufactories and the prevention of imitations. 
A propos of the celebrity of English embroidery (opus anglicum, as 
it was called) before as well as after the Norman Conquest, after 
mentioning the noble and royal ladies celebrated for their skill in 
the art, M. Jacquemart quotes an amusing passage from Matthew 
of Westminster, designed to illustrate the rapacity of the Popes :— 

“ Vers leméme temps (1246), le Seigneur Pape, s’étant apercu que les 
ornements ecclésiastiques de quelques Anglais—par exemple, les chapes 
de cheur et les mitres—étaient brodées en fil d’or d’uno maniére 
désirable, demande ou ces ouvrages avaient été faits. ‘En Angleterre,’ 
lui répondit-on. Alors le Pape, * L’Angleterre est vraiment pour nous 
un jardin de délices. C’est vraiment un puits intarrissable; et JA, o beau- 
coup de choses abondent, on peut extorquer beaucoup, A beaucoup.’ 
Aussi le méme Seigneur Pape, alléché par la concupiscence des yeux, 
envoya des lettres, scellées et sacrées, & presque tous les Abbés del’Ordre 
de Citeanx établis en Angleterre, aux pri¢res desquels il s'était re- 
commandé dans le Chapitre des Citeaux pour qu’ils lui fissent passer 
sans délai ces broderies on or qu'il pré!érait & toutes, et dont il voulait 


| orner ses clasubles et ses chapes de chwur, comme si ces acquisitions ne 


devaient rien leur cetiter. Cette demande du Papo ne déplut pas aux 
marcbands de Londres, qui faisaient commerce de ces broderies, et qui 
les yendirent le prix qu’ils voulurent.” 

In woven stuffs the influence of the East is very prominent, 
notably in certain Saracenic manufactories in Sicily, of which we 
have a specimen,—an old coronation-robe of the Holy Roman 
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rnamented with symbolic animals and an inscription in 


—— 
ire, 0 

Ps bie, BOW preserved in the Treasury of Vienna. In this and in 

all other divisions of the book we have long lists of individual 


workmen and artists from the earliest times, collected from all 


authentic documents, records of guilds, memoirs, &c., in which | 


the nationalities brought together show the French and Italians to 
be foremost in most things. Next to them come the Germans, 
including the Flemings ; England does not come very high, except 
in the embroidery section. The greatest number of English names 
occur in the list of goldsmiths, which is also the longest of any ; 
put we should like to know whether a fair examination of our 
museums and private collections would not place us rather higher 
inother branches, or if our best things were done by foreign work- 
men or copied from foreign styles. There is no unfair partiality 
about M. Jacquemart’s work, but he naturally quotes chiefly from 
French collections, and it is not likely that much of our art (if we 
had any) should have reached the Continent. In almost every 
section the products of the East stand very high, and especially in 
purely ornamental objects, lacquers, bronzes, porcelain, carved 
ivory, precious stones, &c. There are minute descriptions of all the 
most important species of decoration, inlaying of all kinds, mar- 
queterie, enamels, mosaics, &c., probably invaluable to the 
collector for identifying work, and not uninteresting to the 
general reader. Amongst the immense range of objects described, 
we cannot help regretting that something is not told us of musical 
instruments, some of which are well fitted for rich decoration, are 
certainly ornamental objects, and ought to have an interesting 
history. We cannot but suppose that so learned a collector and 
so able a writer must know best, however, and we accept with 
gratitude this comprehensive result of the life-long care and re- 
search of the author of L’Histotre de la Porcelaine and Les 
Merveilles de la Céramique. 

M. Barbet de Jouy tells us in his preface that M. Albert 
Jacquemart was born in Paris in 1808, at a time when an “ anti- 
quary " was an object of ridicule, and devoting his life to the col- 
lection and study of the relics of the past, especially of Oriental 
pottery, ‘il a vu rénaitre et se développer le goiit, devenu la 
passion de la génération que succéde & la sienne.” We cannot 
but regret that this work is the last legacy from the brain of M. 
Jacquemart,—* Il a cessé d’écrire et de vivre le 14 Octobre, 1875.” 


TYERMAN’S LIFE OF WHITEFIELD.* 

Mr. TyerMAn’s knowledge of Methodism and Methodists is alike 
extensive and accurate. Heis fully acquainted with the literature 
of the subject, and his sympathy with the good men whose lives 
he has undertaken to write is expressed without much limitation. 
About five years ago, when Mr. Tyerman published his ponderous 
life of Wesley, we endeavoured to point out some of his qualifi- 
cations and defects as a writer on the subject. We gave him 
eredit for a familiarity with the Methodist leaders, and at the 
same time remarked on the unpleasantness and pretentiousness 
of his style and on the irrelevant observations with which his pages 
were loaded. ‘Ihe faults of the biography were conspicuous, but 
80 also was its interest, and we were glad to renew, under the 
author’s guidance, our acquaintance with an important period of 
Church history. Wesley was illustrious in many ways, and his 
influence on the religious life of the last century cannot be over- 
estimated. His character is one worthy of study, and his mar- 
vellous success as a great religious leader impresses us with a 
sense of statesmanlike power. Wesley was an eloquent and 
earnest preacher, but his administrative skill and faculty for 
government were even more remarkable than his pulpit oratory. 
He loved to rule, as every man must who has the power of ruling, 
and the force of his will is felt by the body which he formed even 
to this hour. 

No interest of this kind attaches to the memory of White- 
field. He left no followers, he formed no sect, his hand is 
not visible in any existing organisation. The seed he sowed was 
purely spiritual, and his title to be remembered in our day is as 
an evangelical preacher of genuine eloquence and of untiring zeal. 
Active though Whitefield was—he crossed the Atlantic thirteen 
times, and preached, it is said, upwards of eighteen thousand 
sermons—it cannot be said that his energy surpassed that of his 
friend Wesley. But it was more concentrated. For thirty-four 
years, from the day when he preached his first sermon in the 
church where he was baptised,"until the day when he exclaimed, 
‘I shall be better, and preach again in a day or two,” and died, 
Whitefield’s single purpose was, as he would have expressed it, 
**to save souls.” ‘rue Calvinist as he was, he regarded this 


* The Lifeof the Rev. George Whitefield, By the Rey. C. Tyermaz. 2 vols. London: 
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| world as belonging to the Devil, and believed that through 
his instrumentality a peculiar people might be called out 
of it. He preached of hell, a material: hell, with as much 
energy as he preached of heaven; and his intense conviction, his 
passionate earnestness, his self-forgetfulness, and life-long sin- 
cerity, gave a vitality to his message which was intensified by his 
consummate skillasan orator. Narrow though Whitefield’s views 
were in one direction, his charity, unlike his creed, was in the 
highest sense Christian in character. ‘‘ Bigotry cannot stand 
before him,” said Wesley, ‘‘ but hides its head wherever he comes.”” 
He cared nothing for the peddling differences of sects, and ex- 
claimed once to some miserable controversialists,—‘‘ Gentlemen, 
Ihope you will settle these matters to your own satisfaction ; 
my business is to preach the Gospel.” The gentleness and 
suavity of his disposition, his strong affections, and his lack of al 
personal ambition are also conspicuous features of his character. 
It is easy to point to the defects of a nature when, as in White- 
field’s case, they lie very near to the surface. His mind was 
comparatively uncultivated, his judgment was not strong, his. 
mode of presenting sacred things was frequently offensive, and 
that he was not morally in advance of his age, and did not, in 
fact, see so far as some of his contemporaries, is proved by 
his remarks on slavery and by his purchase of negroes. The 
trade, he allowed, was unrighteous, but argued that, as it existe 
whether we would or not, it is as well to take advantage of it, 
and “lay a foundation for breeding up” the posterity of slaves 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

“As to the lawfulness,” he writes, “of keeping slaves, I have no 
doubt, since I hear of some that were bonght with Abraham’s money, 
and some that were born in bis house. I also cannot help thinking 
that some of those servants mentioned by the Apostles, in their Epistles, 
were or had been slaves. It is plain that the Gibeonites were bound to 
perpetual slavery, and though liberty is a sweet thing to such as are 
born free, yet to those who never knew the sweets of it, slavery per- 
haps may not be so irksome. However this be, it is plain to a demon- 
stration that hot countries cannot be cultivated without negroes. What 
a flourishing country might Georgia have been, had the use of them 
been permitted yearsago! How many white people have been destroyed 
for want of them, and how many thousands of pounds spent to no pur- 
pose at all!” 

It is curious to read how another evangelical light of the 
period, James Harvey, the once famous author of ‘* Theron and 
Aspasia,” promised Whitefield £30 for the purchase of a slave. 
‘‘T shall take care to remind him,” says the latter, ‘‘ by whose 
means he was brought under the everlasting Gospel.” 

The interest of the great Methodist revival is soassociated with 
the Wesleys, that the share taken in it by Whitefield must neces- 
sarily be described in the biographies of his friends. Severak 
independent memoirs of Whitefield have also been written, but 
Mr. Tyerman boasts that he has made use of a large amount 
of biographical material, much of which seems to have been 
unknown to previous biograpbers, The result is two large 
volumes, containing about twelve hundred pages, over which the 
reader will at times, we fear, be inclined to slumber. There is: 
no diversity of topics in the book. Whitefield cared nothing 
for literature, for science, for social intercourse, the arts which 
sweeten and embellish life he despised or neglected, and his corre- 
spondence, like his printed sermons, is singularly barren of interest. 
His letters are chiefly remarkable for ejaculations and repetitions, 
and the monotony of his lamentations over human nature in general, 
and his own nature in particular, are insufferably wearisome. 
‘‘Q for further searches into the heights and depths of God! 
O for further leadings into the chambers of that selfish, sensual, 
and devilish imagery that yet lie latent in my partly-renewed 
heart! This self-love, what a Proteus! This self-will, what a 
Hydra! This remaining body of sin and death, what an Anti- 
christ! what a scarlet whore! what a hell! what a red dragon! 
what a cursed monster is it! How hard, how slow he dies. O- 
what gratitude do I owe to the Bruiser of this serpent’s head!” 
Thus writes Whitefield to the Countess of Huntingdon, and 
this is the style of his correspondence from first to last. He has 
/no thought to utter, no facts to state, no natural feelings to 
express; his whole language is of the conventionally pious type, 
and having nothing of real importance to say, he vents his epis-. 
tolary energy in superfluous, though no doubt sincere, ejacula- 
| tions. ‘‘I would give a hundred guineas,” said Garrick, ‘if I 
| could only say ‘ oh!” like Mr. Whitefield,” but the charm of the- 
| great preacher's ‘oh!’ is entirely lost when he takes the pen in 
_ hand, 

Mr. Tyerman’s method of writing biography has not, we think, 
improved by practice. He is continually asking questions in order 
to answer them, he does not understand the art of compression, 
some of his remarks are signalised by bad taste, and some by a 
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lack of charity. The Bishop of Bangor, with whom Whitefield 
had a dispute, happened to be the son of a distiller, and to have 
married the daughter of another, which gives rise to the remark: 
—‘* Whitefield’s language was too respectful. Such a man de- 
served rebuke, quite as strong as the liquors by which his own 
father, and the father of his wife, had made their fortunes.” 
When mentioning the earthquake of Lisbon, which destroyed 
in a few moments 60,000 persons, Mr. Tyerman, forgetful of our 
Saviour’s words about the Tower of Siloam, writes :—‘‘ The 
terrific judgment was not unmerited. No act of the Supreme 
Ruler is capricious. Some of the sights which Whitefield wit- 
nessed were hateful, hideous caricatures of the greatest and 
most solemn truths and facts ever made known to human beings. 
They were theatrical idolatries, which no system except Paganism 
and Popery would dare to practise.” Less objectionable, but 
assuredly conspicuous for bad taste, is the list of persons of title 
to whom Whitefield administered the Sacrament, after which the 
reader is informed that ‘‘the Earls of Chesterfield and Holder- 
ness and several others were admitted.” The language of the 
writer with regard to conversions, the main topic of the book, 
though not uncommon in some Dissenting circles, sounds strange 
to persons accustomed to the sober and Scriptural mode of ex- 
pression adopted in the Book of Common Prayer. Whitefield’s 
spiritual earnestness gave him unwonted success in appealing to 
the vast assemblies which thronged to hear his message. Much 
probably occurred at those gatherings which exceeds the experi- 
ence of any modern preacher, but we may be permitted to doubt 
a story quoted in the biography to the effect that when White- 
field was preaching on Shackerley Common, ‘‘a man a mile dis- 
tant, leaning upon a gate, distinctly heard many of his sentences, 
‘was convinced of sin, and soon converted.” 

In conclusion, if we cannot praise the biographer’s style or 
taste, he deserves, we think, very high praise indeed for the 
scrupulously careful manner in which he has collected his mate- 
rials, Mr. Tyerman’s opinions will be sometimes disputed, but 
his facts may, we think, be accepted generally without question. 
A copious index adds considerably to the value of the work. 





A SURREY MILITIA REGIMENT.* 


A MILITIAMAN is ‘‘ made a little lower’? than a soldier, and 
intended to raise himself to that condition, by dint of sympathy 
and imitation, as a mortal hopes to rise when he has professed to 
be ‘‘on the side of the angels.” If these objects are not to some 
extent kept in view, the mortal may well be, as Pope affirms, 
‘‘in doubt to deem himself a god or brute ;” while the militia- 
man, though he retains some chance of doing credit to himself 
whenever a Battle of Dorking may be lost or won, occupies a 
position which itis hard to defend from such ridicule as Dryden's, 
in whose view the whole force was,— 
‘In peace a charge, in war a weak defence: 
Stout once a month they march, a blustering band, 
And ever, but in time of need, at hand.” 

But there can be nothing better written for such probationers 
than a book like Captain Davis's, in which the register of their 
marches, reviews, promotions, and occasional jollities is con- 
stantly brought into juxtaposition with the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of our Regular forces in all parts of the world, such 
reflections continually presenting themselves as are conveyed in 
the following paragraph :— 

“The year 1769 was a memorable one in our history. The battle of 
Minden and the taking of Quebec were great blows to the French, and 
the brilliant victory of Wolfe added imperishable lustre to our soldiers. 


The services of the Militia, although the numbers did not reach in this 
year much more than half of the reduced quota as fixed by the Lords, 


though the City appears to have furnished Edward IIL 
and Henry VIII. with archers and men-at-arms from such a body 
to serve in France. ‘The term “militia” only came into vogue 
under the Stuarts; the modern character of the force was de. 
termined by the standing armies of Charles IL, and its present 
organisation dates from the French war of 1757 to 1763. But at 
this period, we observe with much pleasure that the roll of officers 
of the Second Surrey Regiment, or more strictly speaking, the 
Second Independent Battalion of the then Surrey Regiment (the 
two were united after the peace), was adorned with one name that 
has been immortalised in our literature; he was probably nota 
model militiaman in all respects, but we know by the testimony 
of a true poet that he would rather have “ fa’n than fled ;” we 
know that he was an inestimable boon companion, and witty him. 
self,as we feel that he was ‘‘ the cause of wit in others,” besideg 
which, he is represented as an antiquarian of prodigious research 
and penetration. The readers of Burns will remember the name of 
Captain Francis Grose, and will perhaps be aware that his in. 
quiries about the Ayrshire popular legends helped to bring about 
the composition of ‘Tam o’ Shanter.” All the appointments 
Grose received in his early days, as captain, adjutant, &c., a com- 
plete list of his works, all the other information that can be 
collected about him, all the passages in which Burns's cordial 
esteem for the man is disguised under volleys of good-humoured 
raillery at his obesity or his eccentric habits, besides an anony- 
mous poetical ‘sketch ” of him, which is by no means devoid of 
humour and interest,—all this matter the good-luck and dis- 
cretion of our present author has led him to set down witha 
punctuality for which he deserves the gratitude of general readers, 
and much more of the militiamen of the Second Royal Surrey 
Regiment. Besides this, Captain Davis has accepted the guid- 
ance of Grose as an antiquarian in exploring the ancient 
regulations under which our Militia, as he calls it, used to be 
armed and mustered from the earliest periods of our history, 
It is not, as far as we can see, positively substantiated that 
William the Conqueror, while depending for the defence of his 
power upon the feudal system, still kept the ‘‘ Fyrd” in opera- 
tion, only calling it out for service when the nation was in great 
peril. Buta law of Henry IL, 1181, requires all freemen and 
burgesses to provide themselves with arms, in specified proportions 
to their means. Another law of Edward I. contains similar pro- 
visions, and declares the persons concerned to be bound to pro- 
duce their arms, twice a year, for an inspection to be made by 
two constables out of every hundred. How the liabilities imposed 
by such laws werelimited may be understood from the language 
of Edward ILL. :— 

“ The King wills that no man from henceforth shall be charged to 
arm himself otherwise than he was wont in the times of our progenitors, 
Kings of England; and that no man may be compelled to go out of his 
shire but where necessity requireth, and sudden coming of strange 
enemies into the realm; and it should be done as hath been used in 
times past, for the defence of the realm.” ‘ 

In our author's second chapter, on ‘‘ Military Events and Leviesin 
Surrey to 1757,” he describesa formal report of a “‘ veue and musters 
of able men, harness and weapons,” in four or five of the hundreds 
of Surrey, but of no earlier date than 1539 (30 Henry VIII). 
In each hundred two or three of the commissioners of our 
sovereign lord by his letters patent (for the county) enumerate 
the able men furnished by each parish, under the two heads of 
archers and billmen, and the harness (equipments) analogously ; 
thus the borough of Reigate furnished 17 archers and 38 billmen, 
that is, 55 able men, but liarness for 6 only, viz., 3 archers and 3 
billmen ; we do not know how or whence such discrepancies were 





allowed more of the Regular troops to be free for our interests on the 
Continent ; this helped materia!ly to insure the success of our arms.” 


Furthermore, our author's historical introduction enables us, by | 


an easy stretch of the imagination, to identify our present | 
Militia with the national force maintained by the Anglo-Saxon | 
Kings, which was not, as far as we know, liable to serve beyond 
the seas, but was called upon to defend our hearths and altars 
against the more than probable inroads of the Danes and Celts. 
We may even find it identified with the levies of magnanimous | 
Britons that opposed the invasion of Julius Cesar. For many | 
centuries after the Norman Conquest we had a feudal 
army, but the Saxon Fyrd, our ‘old constitutional force,” 
still remained in being, or was soon revived, as we 
are told, under the name of the ‘‘ posse comitatus.”” ‘The trained 
bands of London, &c., were ‘‘a militia under’ another name,” 


| 





* Historical Records of the S-cond Royal Surrey, or Eleventh Royal Regiment of 
Militia, With Introductory Chapters, compiled by John Davis, Esq., Captain in 
the Regiment. London: Wardand Co. 1877. 


compensated. We have totals for hundreds, but not for the 


‘entire county. A contemporary document from Guildford con- 


tains the names of the persons within the town who were to 
provide, in their own hands or in those of substitutes, a harness, 
with a bill, or else with a bow and arrows, a sword and a dagger ; 
the list is headed by the mayor himself. In a muster under 
Queen Elizabeth, 1577, the county is still provided with 702 bows, 
but also with qualibers (calivers) and other novel accoutrements. 
Due mention is made of the Queen’s proclamation at the time of 
the Spanish Armada, the sensation produced by her speech at 
Tilbury, and so on. The force of the county begins here 
to be divided, for the most part, into footmen, light horse- 
men, and demi-lances. In the time of James I. we find 
an order that 100 of the trained bands of Surrey should be 
placed on guard in various parts near London, on the day of the 
coronation. In the first year of Charles L., the Earl of Notting- 
ham petitions the King, on behalf of himself and of the Lord- 


Lieutenant of Surrey (the Earl of Holderness), with whom he 
4 
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nseveral musters of the trained bands, that a certificate 
of may not be required before a specified day (about two 
ast bs later), as ‘‘ by reason of the great infection in Southwark, 
—_ : ere either dead or departed thence,” a sort of 
many of them Ww . k 
statement destined to be often repeated. There is nothing defi- 
nite to record of the Surrey levies during the Commonwealth, or | 
in the first years of the Restoration. The Militia Acts of Charles 
IL, in 1672 and the following year, abolished all remaining feudal 
tenures, and introduced a more regular method into the govern- 
ment of the force. But the regimental muster for four days and the 
four-company musters for two days each ina year made up, as we find 
remarked, an utterly inadequate time for the training of a soldier, 
go that this system, besides the formation of a standing army, 
tended gradually to reduce the force in importance and efficiency. 
But we must remember, at the same time, how England was be- 
coming a geographical expression, and that it was no longer 
necessary to be prepared for an invasion from the Welsh or Scottish 
border (though in point of fact we sustained some unexpected 
alarms from the Highlanders in the eighteenth century). But 
Captain Davis's last record of the old Surrey Militia is a complete 
jist furnished in the general muster of 1697, when the county fur- 
nished 1,209 and Southwark 910 men, exclusive of two troops of 
horse, amounting to 132, from the former. ‘A neW regulation 
at about this time fixed the number of foot soldiers in Surrey at 
1,000 men ;” this is stated on the authority of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. The reader may possibly wish to know whether Surrey 
produced more or fewer foot-soldiers and equipments than some 
other counties in proportion to her population and resources, 
but we cannot enter into this subject till the other counties have 
had compilers, whose information will run parallel to that i 
Captain Davis has collected respecting his own regiment 
To the attention of such‘ persons we may fairly commend the 
industry and punctuality with which he has copied the succession 
of the officers from 1759 (which is indexed), the ‘marching 
orders,” and ‘ present localisation,” &c., besides his woodcuts 
and descriptions of uniforms ; and last, not least, his memoir of 
Captain Grose, if any other county regiment should have been 
so lucky as to comprise an equally worthy and remarkable man. 
We may conclude with one or two of the trivial incidents which 
Captain Davis has sometimes recorded with discreet pleasantry :— 
“During one of the marches out [from the camp at Aldershot in 
1856], while the regiment was passing through Farnham, a goat, out 
of a Hock that was being driven through the town, was so attracted by 
the band and the splendid appearance of the drum-major, that it could 
not be persuaded to ‘march away’ with its kith and kin; so it was 
bought by the officers for 10s.; and ever after, during the embodiment, 
took its place by the drum-major in marches past, &c., until killed 
by some malicious person. The Queen used to notice the animal 
frequently.” 
We are sorry that its rare sensibility did not give it a more 
permanent advantage in the struggle for existence. Shortly after 
this, the General commanding the camp was pleased to state that 
the Second Royal Surrey was one of the cleanest and most steady 
regiments of Militia under arms that he had inspected—a testi- 
mony particularly pleasing to them, because when they had left 
Guildford, ‘“*the bells of the church of the Holy Trinity were 
rung in joy at their departure,”—an untoward event, for which 
the respectable inhabitants of the town, even including the Rector 
and the Mayor, very promptly apologised in a courteous letter. 


had take 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Portry.—Songs Now and Then. By T.Ashe. (Bell and Sons.)—Mr. 
Ashe does not seem to advance. Ho made a place for himself somo 
years ago, in what may be called the “remove” of the class of expectants 
of the dignity of poet, but he has not bettered himself since then. His 
thought wants vigour; there is no really great human interest about 
it; he gives us 

“Phyllidas, Hypsipylas, et vatum plorabile si quid,” 

and nothing more. Ho is best certainly when he keeps to the classical 
line which made his reputation. “ The Gift of Heré,” where we have 
an account of the feelings of Deiopeia when the goddess had made a pre- 
sent of her to the blustering Molus, and “ Psamathe,” the tale of the sea- 
maiden whom Hacus loved and deserted in his old age, are poems of much 
grace and beauty, though we cannot allow that they have the genuine 
classical spirit. That they miss, for want, as it seems to us, of self- 
restraint. 





* Luscious fruits delirious as love's bliss,” 
is very modern indeed. Against one classical revival of Mr. Ashe’s, 
“ A Now Alexis,” we foel bound to enter the strongest protest. This is 
not the first time that we have seen men meddle with these abomina- 
tions of Greek and Roman life. It seems to us the most sinister de- 


velopment of the creed which puts art in the place of morality and 








religion. Songs of Many Seasons. By Jemmett Browne. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.) The author will, we trust, take the criticism as it is 
meant, for praise of no mean kind, when we say that he is at his best 
when he most reminds us of Mr. Frederick Locker. “A Christmas 
Rose” is a very pretty “London Lyric” indeod. This is a nico little 


picture :— 
“Summer was shining in her eyes, 
Her cheeks were bright with exercise, 
Her lips like cherries. 
The falling snow in crystals flecked 
Her dress, and cloak, and bonnet decked 
With crimson berries. 


Her hair, the hue of molten gold, 

Around her head was simp!y rolled, 
Hair soft and shiny. 

I marked, too, as she lifted high 

Her dress, to keep ber flounces dry, 
Her feet were tiny.” 


But the writer never falls below a really good level of graceful verse. 
“Count Riol’s Repentance,” “ Rondinella Pelegrina,” and “ Lady Ash- 
ford’s Ball” are especially noteworthy. Mr. Jemmett Browne writes 
with care, and has matter on which it is worth while to expend his 
toil. He might have been, we may conjecture, much more of a poet 
than he is, if the opportunity had served —Laurellu, and other Poems, 
By John Todhunter. (Henry §. King and Co.)—Here, again, we have 
the work of a cultivated man, gifted with no little skill in versification. 
“Laurella” is a story of a somewhatmad wooing of two Italian lovers, 
told in the style of “ Beppo.” Mr, Todhunter has, however, not quite the 
necessary command of language to make him perlect in this kind of 
writing, which never should jar on the ear, or suggest the idea of a 
“ fill up,” such as we see in the second rhyme of,— 


‘She deigned no notice of this loud appeal, 
But for the distant shore swam bravely on, 
Going along easily as a little seal, 
Her bare feet through the water glancing wan." 


The third line, too, is not very effective. “ The Daughter of Hippocrates : 
a Legend of Cos,” a weird story, common to all countries, of beauty 
transfigured into some lower shape redeemed by love, is well told. A 
man is generally at his best in his sonnets, and we give one of Mr. 


Todhunter’s :— 

“ Tue First Sprine Day. 
But one short week ago the trees were bare, 
And winds were keen, and violets pinched with frost ; 
Winter was with us; byt the larches tost 
Lightly their crimson buds, and here and there 
Rooks cawed. To-day the Spring is in the air 
And in the blood: sweet sun-gleams come and go 
Upon the hills, in lanes the wild-fiowers blow, 
And tender leaves are burstiug everywhere. 
About the bedge the small birds peer and dart, 
Each bush is full of amorous fiutterings 
And little rapturous cries. The thrush apart 
Sits throned, and loud his ripe contralto rings. 
Music is on the wind, and in my heart 
Infinite love for all created things.” 


Poems, by Henry Weybridge Ferris (Henry S. King and Co.) do 
not contain anything that either rises above or falls below the common 
average of verse which an English gentleman ought to write,—and may 
we add, not to publish? If we are to make an exception, it would be in 
favour of a short piece, ‘“ Abused Authority.” The translations are 
not better than the original verses. Mr. Ferris has not caught the 
secret of blank verse, and his lyric attempt at the famous ‘ Colonus ” 
Chorus of Sophocles is not happy, as when we read that tho olive,— 


“ Here chiefly buds; which none in youth 
Nor yet in age may mark for fall, 
Nor work destruction with his hand, 
Nor ruin bring thereto at all.” 


—Rays from the Southern Cross, by Georgiana Peacocke (Henry §, 
King and Co.), are disappointing, in that they have gained no special 
colouring from the place of their birth. Mrs, Peacocke’s verses, written 
under the Southern Cross, are very much like the verses which well- 
educated ladies with a gift of rhyming make under the Great Bear. 
Some descriptions of scenery may seom to be exceptions, but change 
the names of the trees and the birds, and they would do equally well for 
productions of this hemisphere. Judged apart from this consideration, 
the verses are of a quite ordinary type. ‘‘ They are,” says the writer, 
“ published almost entirely for the perusal of my personal friends ;” still 
if they are put into a critic’s hands, he must say what he thinks about 
them. That New World, and other Poems, by Mrs. S. M. B. Pratt 
(Osgood, Boston, U.S.; Triibner, London), is a volume which shows 
the careful workmanship which we are accustomed to see in the verse 
which comes to us from across the Atlantic. Tho first set of poems, 
} from which the volume takes its name, is ineffective, because it is 
yYobscure. “The New World,” it must be understood, is Hades, and 
Mrs. Pratt deals not without some force and pathos with phases of the 
eternal problem of death. The “other poems” have often the same 
The most striking is “ The Longest Death-Watch,” dealing 
with the story of mad Joanna of Castilo and her husband. “ At Hans 
Andersen’s Funeral” is s#lso good Oils and Water-Colours. By 
| William Renton. (Edmonston and Douglas.) This volume has the 
merit, rare in the kind of literature with which we are now concerned, 
of having a special and distinct subject. Mr. Renton paints landscape 
| in words, and uses with the skill and fluency of an artist the nomen- 
| lature, including even some of the technicalities of his craft. We 
| shall best discharge our office by giving a specimen entire, happily not 
too long for our space :— 











subject. 





“THE Poor. 
A pool by the wood where the water plashes 
The livelong day,— 
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A pool whence the current washes 

As best it may! 

And ere the sun is over the trees 

She yields to the beams that come from above, 
That bave fallen in love 

With her tranquil deeps, 

And wakes from sloth to a gorgeous ease. 

For it seems as if all the lights that roam 

In autumn torrents, or summer skies 

While the twilight keeps, 

Were folded here and gathered home: 

Where fawn on jasper spies 

Above shelving rocks and their broken shards, 
And the jasper wards 

Against lukewarm humours and lavender-smoke, 
That scarcely know for their sullen part 

Of that same olive-dark tract that rose 

The first to light, nor of light that broke 

The fairest upon the pool and glows 

Warm in her orange-amber heart.” 


This is good in its way, but the reader can imagine that one hundred 
and fifty pages are a little tiresome; in fact, to borrow an expression 
from one of the volumes before us, it is “too much paint, too little 
brush.” The yolume which contains this happy phrase, Tie 
Sculptor, and other Poems, by G. Hunt Jackson (Hodder and Stough- 
ton), has some little merit, but not enough to justify its publication. 
Sometimes the writer has a real idea to express, and this is something, 
though he has not any mastery of expression. There is an idea in The 
Sculptor, but then the workmanship, which should be the writer's best, 
considering the prominence of the poem, is very fecble. Take the first 
stanza :— 





“I saw a sculptor all intent 
Upon his marble white, 
Andall his energies were bent 
To mould it day and night. 
With mallet hard and tools of strength, 
And many strokes severe, 
The block was made to feel at length 
That skilful hands were near.” 
Nearly every epithet is misplaced or inappropriate. But many of the 
poems have nothing in them at all —— Out of the Silence, and other Verses. 
By John Bower. (J. and J. H. Rutherford, Kelso.) This is as pro- 
mising a volume of verse as we have seen for some time. It is clear 
that the author has really thought, and that his poetry is the expression of 
something real. Chiefly this something is a feeling of revolt against 
the popular theology (though there is also to be frequently seen a religious 
spirit), and the aspiration after political ideals. His mind, too, is much 
occupied with the inexhaustible problems of another life. He has much 
to learn. Even such an elementary rule as that words like ¢éite and 
hauteur are inadmissible in serious poetry does not seem to have 
occurred to him. But he has some of the essentials of his art. First, 
he has something to say; next, he has expression; thirdly, he has an 
uncommon power of versification. We shall give the first poom, ex- 
pressing, at the same time, a hope, not often expressed in dealing with 
minor poets, to meet Mr. Bower again :— 


‘‘OUT OF THE SILENCE! 

‘Out of the Silence!’ The night has fled: 

The sun has risen—the east is gay ; 
And fair, like a maiden garmented 
For loving espousal, comes the day! 
Song is before her, and sound behind— 
Ripple of river, and swell of sea; 
Songsters, adoring, pour on the wind 

Chorus of infinite melody! 

* Out of the Silence!’ The hours are fleet, 
And time is a torrent none can stay; 
Manbood and youth with feverish heat 
Laugh for a little, and pass away! 

So for a summer I seek to soar, 

Sivg through the season the roses reign— 
Ah! I will listen to doubt no more, 

One must adventure if one would gain! 

‘Out of the Silence!’ For weal or woe, 
Robed in the raiment of modest trust ; 
Nobler to strive with a stronger foe 
Than rest in a slothful ease, and rust! 
So for the day! and I knee] and pray 
The fates would favour an early flight ; 
Sweeten the way for a first essay 
Out of the Silence to sound and light!” 


—Tdylls of the Rink. (Hardwickeand Bogue.) —These are parodies, only 
moderately succcessful, of well-known poems, Mr. Tennyson’s *‘ Brook,” 
Gray's “ Elegy,” and tholike. There is a certain cleverness about them, 
but the offect is somewhat tedious. ‘‘A Rink’s a Rink for a’ that,” 
after Burns, is the best. The First Meeting, and other Poems. By C. 
F. Forster. (Deighton and Bell; Bell and Sons.) “The First Meeting” 
and the poems which follow it are inspired by a personal feeling which 
gives them a certain force. A man of culture, writing from the heart, 
can scarcely fail to attain a certain success. More than this we cannot 
say. The occasional poems are inferior sometimes, it would seem, from 
want of revision, and of the exercise of the severe taste which we should 
expect fromthe author. The “Cross and the Crescent” cannot be repre- 
sented as either “ weeping,” or “ swearing eternal amity.” Legends 
and Poems, by ¥'. Malcolm Doherty (Provost), are graceful and tender: 
written with more power of expression and versification than are common. 
* To Muriel ” is especially good. 











by disagreeable experience. The articles are written by various w 

and though unequal in merit, and labouring from a defect which a 
little more careful editing might have removed—that of repetition—arp 
exceedingly well done. We are twice told how to make bread and that 
new bread is indigestible, and twice bow to make the kitchen fire, in 
almost the same words; we cannot see the propriety of an article 
on yeast and baking-powder in Part IL, which certainly ought 
to appear in Part I. Again, in one place we are told 
that we must carefully close our bedrooms from the night air, in 
another that the windows should be left open an inch top and bottom, 
However indisposed we are to find fault, where there is so much to 
praise, the value of Part I. would be much enhanced, if an article Wore 
to be added on cooking meat, and the superiority of roasting before the 
fire insisted on, to that wasteful expenditure of Nature’s good things,— 
cooking in the oven, whereby all the delicate csmazome of the juices jg 
wasted. For the rest, we must congratulate the editor on having pro- 
duced a work which will teach no false views through a want of 
scientific knowledge, in which everything is reduced to a rational 
ciple, which is always interesting, even in details, and which teems 
with information regarding almost everything belonging to a house, 
The idea of introducing a few practical hints on nursing the sick and 
some simple recipes for the ordinary ailments of the body is an exeg). 
lent one. We hope its use will not be confined to elementary schools, 
but that it will find its way into those seminaries where “ the accom. 
plishments” form the most important parts of the curriculum, even if it 
drives some of them out. They are also about the best books one 
could give to a young servant. 

Kismet. By Mrs. Newton Sears. 2 vols. (Remington.)—This story 
relates the doings of Vavasour St. Lawrence, who certainly, but for the 
fact that he was really married already, is somewhat badly treated by 
the young lady who had promised to marry him, and he is assisted by 
the incomprehensible folly of the people with whom he has to do to 
avenge himself very amply. We have not patience to go through the 
plot of this very absurd story. Mrs. Sears has, it seems, an idea of 
keeping close to nature. So, having told us that one Eric MacNorman 
“ stammered a little,” we always have his utterances printed thus;— 
“Did Justine see-~e her too?” ‘Well, Miss Cecil, I will go and try to 
discover if any one is about the gro-unds.” 


The Witness of Art. By Wyke Bayliss. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
The legend of “Beauty and the Beast” has been turned to good 
account as an allegory of the power which art has awakened and exer- 
cises in the human mind. The ethics of esthetics is certainly a subject 
with a very scant literaturo, especially when we consider how important 
a function “ the King’s Messenger, Beauty,” performs in the world, and 
how closely related she is to those other messengers, Virtue and Truth. 
The idea of the legend is well werked out in glancing over the history 
cf art, and the terrible lapse it underwent in the dark ages, and the 
chapter entitled “The Message” is a very pleasant discursive roam 
through some of the phases of the art-influence of mythology. The 
chapters on the antique, the Renaissance, and the modern schools are 
well worthy of an attentive perusal. They are attempts at the philo- 
sophic history of art. The last article, called “ Kissing Carrion,” is a 
thoughtfully written criticism on the debased use of the supernaturalin 
art; and the vigorous and trenchant onslaught on such productions as 
some of the “Ingoldsby Legends,” when viewed from a true artist's 
point of view, is deserving of high commendation. If it had been in 
the scope of Mr. Bayliss’s work to have treated music as well as poetry 
and painting, we can imagine how bitterly he would have inveighed 
against the prostitution of this sister-art in the witless comic (?) songs 
of the period. 


The Evil Eye, and other Stories. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—These aro short stories of French life and 
manners, some sad, some cheerful, the writer’s leaning being rather to 
the first kind, in which her gifts as a tale-writer appear, on the whole, 
to the best advantage. The lighter stories appear to have as acommonidea 
the fact that love has its way in match-making France as it has over 
here. Stout, well-to-do tradesmen of middle age are postponed to 
lovers who are recommended by youth rather than wealth. “In the 
Rue Froide” is a good example of this kind. Everywhere French life 
and scenery, whether in town or country, are painted with grace and 
skill. 


First Platform of International Law. By Sir E. S. Creasy. (John 
Van Voorst.)—This is a book which every student of history and 
politics (the two can hardly be distinguished) will do well to read. It 
is,as might be expected from the author’s name, a valuable contribution 
to a subject of growing importance, and it is not designed to be a mere 
book of “cases” for “forensic practitioners.” At the same time, it is 
not intended to be a regular history of the progress and development 


Domestic Economy for Girls, Edited by the Rey. E. T. Stevens, M.A. | of international law, though it necessarily often touches on the subject. 


Book I. Food and Clothing. Book II. Furniture and Appliances of the 
House. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—These books have been compiled 
to meet the requirements of the new Code, and adapted to the various 
standards which the older girls take. Those who go conscientiously 
through them, and remember one-half of what they have learnt, will 
know more about successful domestic management than many mis- 











The author’s object is to explain the general principles on which inter- 


national law rests, to supply, as he says, a sound foundation or platform. 
Before a student can enter on the subject with much profit, he must 
make himself master of the meaning of a good: many phrases, such 9s 
“ sovereign state,” ‘moral law,” “natural law,” “ comity of nations,” 
&e. The old Athenian law-giver, Solon, may be said to have contributed 


tresses of establishments, who have often had to learn what they know! au important thought towards international law, when he said that “the 
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espadministered commonwealth was that in which any wrongs done to 
individuals are resented and redressed by the other citizons as promptly 
as if they were personal sufferers.” This, as the author observes, 
applies precisely to the great commonwealth of civilised States, and if 
this féeling were to become extinct, the phrases of international law 
would be gibberish. The Roman jurists had very clear conceptions of 
the subject, and Sir Henry Maine has shown, in his work on “ Ancient 
Law,” that “ the additions made to international law since Grotius’s 
day bear a very small proportion to the ingredients taken from the 
most ancient stratum of the Roman jus gentium.” Roman law, in fact, 
may be said to be historically the basis of international jurisprudence, 
and one of the special morits of the Roman jurists was their distrust of 
hasty’ innovations, which would be peculiarly fatal to a science, the 
development of which must necessarily be very gradual. As the world 
becomes more humane and civilised, international law will, of course, 
have a wider scope; it must decide, for instance, questions as to war 
and slavery. On both these subjects the author bestows specially 
careful treatment. The marginal summaries and index make this 
interesting volume most useful asa book of reference. The volume is 
well worth attentive study. 


The Woman That Shall Be Praised. By Hilda Reay. (Samuel Tinsley, ) 
An heiress who comes by her own after her inheritance has been 
usurped by some extremely vulgar and disagreeable psoplo, and a lady 
who is rewarded for being very good and gentle by the hand of a lover, 
whom she reclaims from cynicism and general disbelief to better things, 
are the heroines of this book. We are decidedly of opinion that in this 
.cnsé the estate was a more desirable possession than the lover. We cannot 
think that the admirable Persis was at all adequately rewarded by the 
love of Bernard Stow. If this novel isa first effort, it is fairly promising, 
but the anthoress cannot be congratulated on the skilful management 
ofaplot. We may take the liberty of informing her that she quite 
misreads Hazael’s exclamation, “Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing ?” when she supposes it to express any disgust or horror of 
what he was destined todo. Possibly she would have seen as much, if 
she had not misquoted it. The words are “this great thing.” Hazael 
was probably delighted at the laying-waste, with the customary circum- 
stances of cruelty, the country of his enemies, and was only doubtful 
whether he were not of too low a station to allow him to cherish such 
grand expectations. 

Historic Chateaux: Blois, Fontainebleau, Vincennes. By A. Baillie 

Oochrane, M.P. (Hurst and Blackett.)\—The subjects of these three 
sketches are three historic murders, perpetrated at the three chateaux 
named on the title-page. In the first is related the story of the murder 
of Henry, Duke of Guise, by Henry III. of France, prefaced by a 
sketch of the life, times, and character of Catharine de Medici. Mr. 
Cochrane shows some dramatic power in the representation of scenes 
such as those of the “days of Vincennes,” and the assassination of 
Guise, and so writes historical essays in a form as easy to read as 
an ordinary novel. The second of these essays, “ Fontainebleau,” 
contains the story of Christina of Sweden, and the assassination of 
Monaldecchi, her secretary, perpetrated by her orders at that chateau. 
This Queen is distinguished in history as tbe most illustrious of 
converts. Certainly the conversion of a monarch, the ruler of a 
country then among the foremost of European kingdoms, the daughter, 
too, of the great Gustavus, “the Bulwark of Protestantism,” was a 
success which outshines all modern triumphs of Rome. It was hard 
for the Church which won her that it must secretly have regarded her 
as a most unsatisfactory convert. Voltaire says of Christina :—* Les 
Protestants l’ont déchirée, comme si on ne pouvait pas avoir do 
grandes virtues sans croire A Luther; et les Papes triomphérent 
trop de la conversion d’uno femme qui n’était que philosophe.” 
That is what an outsider thought of the matter. Mr. Cochrano 
seems to account both for her abdication and her abjuration 
by the intense love of excitement which possessed her, and there is 
‘doubtless some trath in this view. But we suspect that the principal 
motive which prompted both acts, startling as they were, was an in- 
ordinate and morbid vanity. She herself writes with reference to her 
conversion :—“ There was a certain desire to render myself remarkable. 
God, who acts in unknown ways, made use of my love of singularity to 
turn my thoughts to Himself.” It was wounded vanity which urged 
her to that crime, the murder of her secretary, whose offence was that 
he had babbled about her foibles. ‘he pathetic story of the fate of the 
Due d'Enghien, shot in the ditch of Vincennes, will always bear 
retelling, and is retold by Mr. Cochrane in a very intoresting way. 


Christian.” He goos on to show what is the final aim of our enemy— 
a thing which in our “fighting” we forget—to rob us of our love:— 
“The evil enemy would willingly tear thy love from thy heart. . . 
The enemy of thy peace will endeavour to disgust thee with the life of 
this world in which God has placed thee, will deprive thee of the desire 
to love with a divine love this world, which thy God yet loved before 
thee,—to lead a life of love in it, and to do good in tho land of thy bit- 
terest enemy.” We give one more quotation from a discourse which 
reminds us of one of Professor Maurice’s most striking sermons, that 
on “The Power of His Resurrection:”—* Shall this resurrection of 
Jesus no lonzer be able to produce the same effect on us now, 
after so many centuries which lie between? Why not? Perhaps 
because the fact of the resurrection of Jesus has no longer for us the 
same undoubted certainty as for the Apostles. Strange! and so by the 
great chain of historical, mighty works by which Jesus has proved 
himself for 1800 years the ascended Lord, raised to the right hand of the 
Father, by which he has removed the old history of the world from its 
place, and called forth a new form of the world, which by no accident 
is called by his name, is his resurrection to be made doubtful? No, 
no, my friends, this resurrection is, and remains to all times, an im- 
movable and unshaken fact, as firm as a rock, upon which you may 
confidently set your foot. It is just that one of all the strange facts of 
tho divine revelation the attempts to lay which aside are most visibly 
frustrated; and an event which we cannot imagine out of the world’s 
history without making the mere existence of Christianity in the world 
an inexplicable mystery.” One remarkable peculiarity of these ser- 
mons is that they will be acceptable to thoughtful mon of all parties 
to High Churchmea, Low Churchmon, and to Broad Churchmen, 
alike, All will find much in them with which they will be able 
to sympathise, mach which will raise them above the ordinary 
level of their thought; something also, doubtless, which they will not 
accept, as we cannot accept this statement :— Regeneration is a work 
which always must begin at some particular period of time, and that 
period must be known to every one of us.” , Who can say that he knows 
the period when the “ death unto sin” first began to work in him? 


Messianic Prophecy. By Dr. Edward Riehm, Professor of Theology, 
Halle. Translated by the Rev. John Jefferson. (T. and T. Clark.)~ 
Dr. Riehm points out, in the introduction to this valuable treatise, that 
the meaning first given to prophecy, whéa considered in the light of 
fulfilment, and the sense in which the prophets themselves under- 
stood it, are perfectly distinct, aud that the last only can be 
used for ascertaining the relation between the utterances of the 
prophets and their fulfilment. He protests against the hesitation 
with which some accept the result of an inquiry into the historical 
sense of a prophecy; he finds in such hositation contempt for the 
divine origin of revelation, and a censure upon the divine method 
of teaching. Dr. Riehm, premising that it is an undeniable fact that 
the prophets were possessed with the conviction that they spoke not 
their own thoughts, but thoughts put into their minds by God, proceeds 
to investigate the method of this divine communication. He allows 
that ecstasy was sometimes the condition of prophetic inspiration, but 
confines it to the lowest grade of such inspiration. The general 
“ method of revelation with respect to God is to be described as inward 
speaking, and in relation to the psychological function of the prophets 
as an inward perception of His words.” To this origin of prophecy our 
own religions experience affords an analogy, in our immediate intuition 
of many truths through the spirit, and in our convictions as to answered 
prayer and the decisions arising from them. Dr. Riehm affirms 
that the now knowledge of the prophet derived from revelation is 
never unconnected with that which already existed in his own mind. 
This knowledge, in the case of all the prophets, comprises certain fan- 
damental ideas of the Old Testament religion,—the idea of the Covenant, 
the idea of the kingdom of God, the idea of the theocracy. This last 
idea might seem to be weakened by the establishment of the visible 
monarchy, but as the writer shows, through that establishment the idea 
of the theocracy became a most fruitful one in the prophetic con- 
sciousness. In the correct interpretation of particular prophecies, it is 
always to be remembered that each prophet is entrusted with a divine 
mission to his contemporaries. We must also observe tho limits placed 
to the vision of the prophets into the future. Each prophet saw, in- 
deed, the end of the purpose of God, the triumph of the kingdom, but 
each had his limits, his historical horizon, circumscribing his vision. 
Within that limit precise predictions may be and are given, but not 
beyond it. To each prophet the end seemed to be nearer than it really 
was, and “ God’s gracious purposes, which at some future time were to 





Sermons for the Christian Year. Translated from the German of the 
late Richard Rothe, D.D. With a preface by W.R. Clark, M.A. (T. 
and J. Clark, Edinbargh.)—In this selection from Dr. Rothe’s Sermons | 
all are not of equal merit, but some are really powerfn). We are re- | 
minded by them of a voice now heard no more,—that of Professor 
Maurice. The reader becomes conscious of a strange power in this 
preacher by which words that in the mouths of many are little but 
names, start into life and become awful realities. We have marked as 
Worthy of special attention a sermon with the title, ‘‘ Tribulation and | 
Comfort.” In another, ‘‘ The Christian’s Conflict with Life,” Dr. Rothe | 
says, “ Fighting is certainly a grand word, and one which flatters our | 
imagination and vanity, but fighting in itself doos not make the 





| prets prophecy, 


be fulfilled, always came within their consciousness clad in the veil of 
contemporaneous history.” We have tried to indicate some of the 
leading principles by which this direct and trath-loving writer intor- 
but have not space to follow bim in his application of 
them. This little book is of a va'ue to students of the Bible quite ont 


| of proportion to its size. 


English History for the Use of Public Schools. By the Rev. J. Franck 
Bright, M.A. Period I. Medimval Monarchy, from the Departure of the 
Romans to Edward IIL, with Maps and Plans. (Rivingtons.)—This is 


one of those manuals of history with which the Press teems at the pre- 


sent time. The great want under which schools and colleges have so 
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long laboured of some interpreters to the youth of this country of the 
results of the investigations into the history of England which have 
rendered our old text-books almost wholly useless, seems at last to have 
given rise to a simultaneous movement on the part of historical students 
to supply the deficiency. Among the works thus evoked, Mr. Bright's, 
of which the present volume is the first instalment, will hold a respect- 
able place, though we doubt whether it will command a very high or 
assured reputation. It is one of those works which approach being 
satisfactory so closely, that we perhaps perceive the shortcomings 
all the more keenly. Mr. Bright writes like a man of cultivation, and 
most of what he says is worth attention, if not approval. His book is 
furnished with dates and genealogical lists, not only of the kings, but 
of the leading noble families, and with maps, &c., to an extent almost 
disproportionate to the scale of the whole work. We doubt whether he 
has not made too large a demand on the memory of his young readers 
in this respect. But his style is not a very good one, being neither smooth 
nor graphic, and he is sometimes wanting in distinctness in his exposition 


of character. We doubt, for instance, if his readers will carry away’ 


from these p»ges any very clear idea of the moral position assumed by 
Dunstan, who is undoubtedly one of the greatest figure-pieces in the 
Anglo-Saxon portion of this volume. Mr. Bright also seems somewhat 
uncertain in the line which he takes up in the struggle between King 
and Church during the reigns of the Princes of the Norman and early 
Plantagenet periods. His real sympathies are, we should imagine, with 
civil rights, and intelligent and moderate ecclesiastical authority, but 
he seems to havea hankering after the enthusiastic bigots of the Roman 
party which obscures sometimes his expression of opinion on this sub- 
ject. As far as we have been able to test the work by special examina- 
tion, he appears to be accurate in his facts and intelligent and trust- 
worthy in their arrangement, and in the weight and significance 
assigned to them respectively. Perhaps a careful revision of the book 
in a second edition may remove some of the objections above stated, and 
render Mr. Bright's work more useful and acceptable than it is likely 
to be in its present form. 

The Prophets of Christendom. Sketches of Eminent Preachers. By 
the Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. (Hodder and Stonghton.)—These 
sketches of fifteen eminent preachers, from John Chrysostom to Dean 
Kirwan, an Irish clergyman, celebrated for his success in drawing 
collections by charity-sermons, are reprints from the Clergyman’s 
Magazine. They are slight, but lively and entertaining, and may in- 
duce some readers to study for themselves the subjects of them. 

The Psalms, with Introductions and Critical Notes. By Rev. A. C. 
Jennings and Rev. W. H. Lowe. (Macmillan and Co.)—This littlo 
volume completes a work on the Psalms which we recommend to all 
Biblical students. It ombraces the last forty-threo Psalms, that is, the 
last of the five divisions of the Psalter, which in this respect corre- 
sponds with the Pentateuch. Most of us are tolerably familiar with 
the Psalms, but still they abound in expressions of which we have but 
a very imperfect understanding. Our authors make it their business 
to elucidate such expressions, and this they do in a thoroughly scholarly 
manner, as we should expect from Hebrew University prizemen and 
lecturers at Cambridge. On the 119th Psalm they observe that its 
monotonous and mechanical style seems to imply that the writer’s ideas 
were constrained by external circumstances, and that it is not unlikely, 
as Delitzsch conjectures, that it was actually written within the walls 
of a prison. They tell us all that can be said or imagined about the 
meaning of the title ‘‘a song of degrees,” which is prefixed to fifteen 
Psalms, those from Psalm 120 to 134. These Psalms probably belonged 
to one period, which possibly coincided with the building of a flight of 
steps connected with the Temple, which steps were what we should 
call the orchestra. Their form was semicircular, as we learn from 
the Talmud. Psalms were often sung on them, and the Psalms in ques- 
tion were called ‘*Songs of the Steps,” because they happened to have 
been composed when the steps were built. In Psalm 120, “Coals of 
juniper” are to be explained by conceiving the Almighty as casting 
down actual coals of fire from heaven on the heads of the Psalmist’s 
enemies. It has been supposed that from the context, “ sharp arrows of 
the mighty,” they might possibly be what the Romans called ma/leoli, 
or flaming arrows; but this explanation our authors reject. Psalm 133, 
which is usually regarded as descriptive of the blessings of domestic 
unity and harmony, is really intended to extol the idea of a common 
fatherland. It was probably composed towards the close of the Captivity, 
and “the brethren” are the Jewish people. In Psalm 137 (“ By the 





waters of Babylon”), it is suggested that the captive Jows sat by the 
river-bank, not merely for privacy and quiet, but with a view Po 
religious rites, in which frequent ablutions were an important clement, 
This may be true, but it is certainly rather unpoetical, and for our 
own part, we prefer the old-fashioned way of taking this beautiful 
passage. Our authors look with favour on the mystical and spiritual 
interpretations of many of the Psalms, Their little book is one from 
which much may be learnt. 

Sermons. By the late Rev. David Loxton, Sheffield; (Hodder ang 
Stoughton.)—These sermons, dedicated to the members of Mr, Loxton’s 
congregation at Sheffield, will no doubt be valued by them asa memoria} 
of their late minister, but will also be welcomed by a much wider cirele 
of readers, being the work of a very thoughtful student of human 
nature, which every preacher ought to be. Mr. Loxton’s teaching js 
always suggestive, even when one does not altogether agree with it, 
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Taylor (Chas.), Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, demy 8vo (Cam. Univ. Press) 

Telegraph Office (The), Compiled by Officers of Roya! Engineers (Cassell &Co) 1/0 











Tenuyson for the Young and for Recitation, 12mo ...... (Henry 8S. King & Co.) 1/6 
Thornbury (W.), Life of J. M. W. Turner, New Ed., cr 8yo (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Williams (W. M.), Through Norway with Ladies, cr 8V0.......00++ (E. Stanford) 12 
Wood (G. D.), Essays on Mental Oulture, 12m0 ,......++.+6+ sseveseese-(Dalau & Co.) 36 
Wood (Mrs. H.), Edina: a Novel, Cr 890 .......cccssssereseeeceeeeeees (Bentley & Son) 60 
Wylie (Rev. J. A.), Rise, Progress, &c., of Jesuitism, cr 8vo...... (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








H UNYAD] JANOS.— 
APERIENT WATER. 
SUPERSEDES CASTOR OIL, PILLS, and DRAUGHTS. 
Price 1s 6d and 2s per bottle. A wine-glassful a dose. 
Of all Chemists. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists, in bottles, 28, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
“Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
biscuits.” 








Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


Brsces CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 





Sold in ts Tins. 
These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
World. 


— 








OLLEGE H OME | IGHGATE.—There vt nt ren LIFTON COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE 
FOR GIRLS, in an old-established School f Ladies. -~ ~ Renee 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _| Resident Foreign and English Governesses.  Pro- pI ney we le he gaa 





ATAT ap | fessors attend for Modern Languages and Accom- 


TETTES COLLEGE. — SCHOLAR- | plishments. Inclusive terms, 100 to 120 Guineas.— | A Scholarship may be won by proficiency in Classics, 
or Mathematics, or Natural Science, or French and 


SHIPS, Four of £60 perannum. Competition Address, “ D. G.,” the Grove, Highgate. 


German, with English. 





in July. Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, | poms Prva a 
h | >) RIVA TE T U 1 TION -_— T he Rev. Apply to HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton 


Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


. ann LJ CHARLES W. STUBBS, Vicar of Granborough, 
AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAM- | Winslow, Bucks, has one vacancy. Terms, 200 guineas. Ca Se. 





Pre i i d J " , Dr. SEP Re 
BRIDGE.—A WARDEN will be appointed by | Present pupils, (3) old Carthusians. References, Dr. ACATION ENGAGEMENT (Non- 


the Trustees on the 5th of June. Gentlemen wishing | Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, General 
to apply for the office are requested to communicate | Strachey, Rev. Brooke Lambert, and others. 


Resident). — A Young Lady, experienced in 





with the Rey. Prebend: BRERETON, Little M : “4 
wm, Norfol 3 int i | NN R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Withernden, Caterham Valley, Pg for | Seaside TOWN, between JUNE 20th and oo 


singbam, Rougham, Norfolk. The College is intended 
for Students who will be somewhat younger than the 


ordinary Undergraduates. Salary £500, or a capi- | the Public Schools. Referees: Colonel 


tation of £5 when the Students exceed 100, with | Mr,Arthur Cohen, Q.0.; Mr. Arthur Durham; Mrs, 
apartments, and eventually a house. | 


Teaching, with London University and Cambridge 
Local Certificates, wishes to give LESSONS at a 


10th, in English, Arithmetic, Latin, and Elemen' 


G. Bulwer; igh 
Greek.—Address “A,” Mr. GREENWOOD, 104 


Wm. Grey; Rear-Admiral Maxse; Mr. Serjeant Parry, | Street, Camden Town. 
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AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
will be ready, price One Shilling, 
On the 261) Tetrated ty Aree Boge 
qHE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,758, for JUNE. 
as sein MoCarthy Tllustrated 
HRoPs. By Justin 5 b 
THE wt ACADEMY. By J. Comyns Carr. 
soma Facts AND Fromions OF ZooLocy. By Dr. 
eed Jeena? Home. By George Augustus Sala. 
rae ARV ELS OF TELEGRAPHY. By R. A. Proctor. 
0 . 
LIAN NOVELS. By James Mew. 
Baa CROMWELL aT Hampton Court. By John B. 
TABLE-TALE. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
inst. will be ready, price One Shilling, 
On the 26th owith Four Illustrations. 
BEL VIA. 
No. 128, for JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 
Tas Wortp Wewt Lost. By E.tynn Linton. Iilus- 
trated by H. French. 
SwixG. Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 
{rALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. By H. Barton Baker. 
y1ps AND CRANKS AT OUR OLUB WINDOW. 
g MysTeRY OF THE PyRamips. By Richard A. 
tor. 
oun fut Part IV. By Charles Reade. Illustrated 
by Joseph Nash. 
Francois VILLON. By T. E. Child. 
«Drip! Drip! Drip!" By Henry S. Leigh. 
AT AJAPANESE WATERING-PLACE. By H. F. Abell. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins. 


The EASTERN QUESTION. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. c 

CLOUDS in the EAST. By Valentine 
Baker. With Maps and Illustrations, coloured 
and plain, from original Sketches. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 
Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR 
¢(*Red-Spinner "). 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

J. M. W. TURNER’S LIFE and COR- 

RESPONDENCE. Founded upon Letters and 

Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow- 

Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New 

Edition, entirely Rewritten and considerably En- 

larged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, 

Fac-similed from Turner's original Drawings. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 

WHAT HE COST HER. James 
Payrn, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. 

JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. 
H. Lovett CAMERON. 3 vols. 

JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. By C. 


W. Barpsiey, M.A. 3 vols. 


The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 
Faith, and Philosophy. 2 vols. 





DICK TEMPLE. By James 
GREENWOOD. 3 vols. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6s. 

TOM HOOD'S POEMS, HUMOROUS 


and PATHETIO. Edited, with a Memoir, by his 
Sister, FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


6d 
LAYS by TOM 


HISTORICAL P 
TAYLOR : —“ Olancarty,” ‘‘Jeanne D'Arc,” 
“'Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The Fool's Revenge,” 


* Anne Boleyn,” &c. 
Price Ni with 140 Illustrations. 4 
ACADEMY NOTES for 1877. Edited 
by Henry BLACKBURN. Containing One Hundred 
and Forty [ilustrations, mostly in Fac-simile of 
the Artists’ Original Drawings. 
CHEAP EDITION, small 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. 


OLLINS’S NOVELS. 
WOMAN in WHITE. _| The MOONSTONE. 
ANTONINA. MAN and WIFE. 
BASIL. POOR MISS FINOH. 
HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MRS. ? 
The DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The QUEEN of HEARTS. | The FROZEN DEEP. 
MY MISCELLANIES. __| The LAW and the LADY. 


Also, an ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, with numerous IIlustrations, 
by Geo. Du Maurier, Sir J. Gilbert, and others. 6s each. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, cloth boards, 188; large-paper 


. IDNi 36s. 

Sir PHILIP SIDNEY’S COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS, including al! those in 
“Arcadia.” Edited by the Rev. A. B. GROSART. 
With Memorial Introduction, Essay on the Poetry 

+ Of Sidney, Notes, and Steel-plate Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


FOLLE-FARINE. PASOAREL. 
IDALIA. P ° 
CHANDOS. DOG of FLAND 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE. 
TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
OECIL CASTLEMAINE'S| SHOES. 

GAGE SIGNA 


HELD IN BONDAGE. | IN A WINTER CITY. 

CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 

OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
A RIAD UN E. 
By OUIDA. 

CHATTO and WINDUS, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


e Council Bd ay to receive applications for 
the office of P: CIPAL of the College, which bas 
now been open for one Session. The duty of the 
Principal will be to superintend the general working 
of the College; he may also hold a Professorship. The 
Income of the Principal will be partly dependent on 
fees, but is guaran to amount to £500, with at least 
£200 a year in addition if he hold a Professorship. 
Applications, with Testimonials or References, should 
be sent to the Secretary not later than June 20th. For 


farther perticulars apply to 
EDWARD STOCK, M.R.O.S. Eng., Secretary. 
y OMEN’SSUFFRAGE.—A PUBLIC 





MEETING will be held at St. JAMES'S 
HALL on FRIDAY, JUNE Ist, in support of Mr. 
Jacob Bright's Bill to Enfranchise ra. 
The Chair will be taken at 8.30 p.m., by Lord Houeu- 
TON. Miss Lilias Ashworth, Mrs. Ashford, Miss 
Becker, Dr. Cameron, M.P., Leonard Courtney, Esq., 
M.P., Joseph Cowen, Esq., M.P.. W. Fors Esq., 
O., M.P., C. H. Hopwood, Esq., Q.C., M.P., Rev. 
ark Pattison, J. H. Puleston, Esq., M.P., Sir Charles 
Reed, Miss Sturge, Lord Talbot de Malahide, Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, and others are ex id to be 
resent. Admission free. Tickets for Reserved 
ts to be obtained at the Hall; or at the Society's 
Offices, 64 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


‘NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an EXAMINATION 
of Candidates for Nineteen appointments as SURGEON 
in her Majesty's INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE, will 
be held on Monday the 13th August next and following 


ys. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, to- 
gether with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances, &c., of Indian Medical Officers, may be 
obtained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, 8.W. 

The necessary Certificates must be submitted to the 
Military Secretary so as to reach bis address at least 
& fortnight before the date fixed for Examination. 

ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 

India Office, May 15, 1877. 


O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 Bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting, and fishing. —Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application,and photographic views of most of 
the Residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 











NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 9 till dusk. Ad- 
mission, Ils. Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-EIGHTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
Nine till Seven. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

OARPET nies Xx TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 














FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDF. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


INAHAN’S WHISKY. 
K LL 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE : 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in erence to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use a 
tion, pemeeee Sey be Bet om ane on to 
Mesers. DU. and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


ings, Strand, W.O. 

4 ber “GRANVILLE” PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 

RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramagate, in 1 hour 45 min, 

~epegeeee every Friday from Charing Cross at 3.45, 

and Cannon Street 3.55 =. returning the following 

Monday cow. (See bills.) 

RETURN TICKETS for the GRANVILLE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS are AVAILABLE for ANY 
— TRAIN on the South-Eastern Railway for a 
week. 


HE “GRANVILLE.”—“The accom- 
modation, wines, and cuisine all are admirable.” 
—Court Circular. * The chief enjoyment, perhaps, is 
from the baths, for no more complete an establishment 
exists anywhere in England.”"— ion Medic +l Record. 
“ As a residential hotel, second to none."—Globe. 
Address THE MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. 
Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate. 


ADHURST PARK and EAST 
LONDON HOSPITAL.—See the BUILDER 
of this week (4d, or by post 44d), for Views and Plan— 
Latest Knowledge, Se Question—The Academy 
Exhibition—Pictures in Paris Sz/ion—Application of 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act—History of the Potter's 
Art, &c.—No. 46 Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. 
Enlarged, 56 pages. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 ms, and all modern comforts. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d’hote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


O LET.—BED-ROOM for a Single 

Gentleman. Within three minutes ‘Walk of 

"Bus and Rail to City and West-End.—161 Beresford 
Street, S.E. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEED 
are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing aud Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”— 
THACKERAY, in the “ VIRGINIANS,” says: 
—“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREEOASTLES.’" 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENB 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celeb 
fact SAUOES, ani 
































UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mournin 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for housebold mourn- 
ing at a great saving ar or small families, 
AY'S, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
+‘ GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 
in consequence of Spurious {mitations of 
EA ‘AND PEKRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCES'TERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0SsE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 














world. 


and Ma s of the PIOKLE 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably 

by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article by them is guaranteed as entirel; 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
OHN BURGESS and SON'S 

Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 


JVs: ~ «BRISTOL MIXTURE,” 
M 








ILD AND FRAGRANT. “ 
WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE, 
ACHOICE COMBINATION OF“ FIRST GROWTHS.” 
Sold everywhere in One, Two, and Four-Ounce Packets, 

protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
AVE the REMEDY WITHIN 
YOUR REACH.—Nothing has yet equalled 
the efficacy of Holloway’s balsamic Pills in checking 
disease in, and restoring vigour to the human body. 
They root out all impurities from the blood, and regu- 
late and invigorate every orgau. Immense care is 
taken to secure the genuiue preparation to the public, 
that no disappointment may be caused to ia 
seeking health by Holloway's medicine. : Their com- 
position and careful packing prevent the imp 





of their virtues by time, sea voyage, or climate. They 
never gripe, or one inconvenience. In disturbances 
of the system, disorders of tue digestive apparatas, 
and derangements of the bowels, these Pills exercise 
an almost magical power which conquors disease, 
safely, quickly, couvenieatly, aud cheaply., 
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HEAL AND SON, 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W., 
The Largest House in London for 


EDSTEADS, 
Bes, 


a FURNITURE. 


HEAL AND SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


~CARSON’S' PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 


Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 


LupGatTe HILy, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


-EPPS’S” 
COCOA. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.” —Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TesTH a PrARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANOE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

* AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, and see that 
you hare none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 





(ONSUMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 
ANCKEATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 


AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSI NE 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION, 

Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 53,and 9s; LOZENGES, 

2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d 

and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 








By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 


LONDON. 
ue the TOILET, the NURSERY, 
od and for SHAVING. 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 

* Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 

Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
Mr. ERASMUS ILSON, F.R.S. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers every where. 





} AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
| Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
| The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London,—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all wee at yt e557" M LOVELL, 
G 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
_J incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
} Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURBDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, S.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 
tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 














RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 32 New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. Extract from the 
— Annual Report, for year ending 3lst December, 
76:— 
Policies issued for «. £281,135 0 0 
Claims paid, including bonuses . 59,798 10 11 
The Accumulated Fuad was increase 


















y 40,873 17 3 
And is now 655,665 6 8 
Policies in force assuring ........++««. «0 3,314.66) 0 0 
Life Premiums 100,135 16 1 
Total TROOMS acocccsce-anrccentrcccoasseses exsee 130,018 10 2 


EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 
From whom copies of Report, Balance Sheet, and 
all information can be bad on application, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 
Pied LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Iuvested Assets on the 3lst Dec. 1876......... £5,493,862 
Income for the past year ........0-ceccecccseaceeres 483,970 
Amount paid on Death to December last ... 11,118,830 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotied ..... 5,523,133 
The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are about 4} per cent. on the annual income. 
ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW 
RATES of PREMIUM recently adopted by the Office. 
The RATES for YOUNG LIVES will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Policies effected this year will be entitled to share in 
! the Profits at the next Division in December, 1879. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


f CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 








ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly /.llowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Ageovts, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


—————— 

CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY 

a 48 CHEAPSIDE. . 

Pros, by Broadwood and Others - 

HARPS, by Erard—KEITH, PROWSE, ang 

CO. undertake the selection for buyers upon tana! 
which they cannot otherwise obtain. Kei Pr 

and Sa-sepete -. exchange worn or injured uae 
ments of every description.—City Ro: usical 

pository, 48 Cheapside. — Re 


USICAL BOXES, by Nicole Frans 
p. ole 

KEITH, PROWSE. snd OO, Proves, 
porters, have the largest STOCK of really fine 

in Europe, £3 to £300. The new rooms devoted to the 
——- nar| — o—— are now Selt- 
acting an rrel Pianofortes, 16 ‘ 
guineas. —a nad 


> ee arn 

OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, 

as exhibited at the International Exhibition 
vibrating with the slightest breeze, includi case an 
key, 3ls 74; Double Harps, two guineas to four 
guineas.—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., Manafacturers, 


No. 48 Cheapside. 
wr 7 .. 
LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty 
of tone unsurpassed, four guineas and seven 
guineas; Rudall’s Prize-medal Flutes, new and 
second-hand. A great variety of second-hand Fig 
one guinea to 25 guineas, at KEITH, PROWSE, 
CO.'s Manufactory, 48 Cheapside. 














>~ANTORG The wan 

ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL 

is best. Covered back, machine head, &., five 

guineas; including light case, £6. Other models, ong 
to 12 guineas. Self-iustructing book. with airs, so) 
&c., 68 net, post free —KEITH, PROWSE, and 

Manufacturers, No. 48 Cheapside. - 


~| CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, 
SCH WEPPR'S SODA-WATER,. 
SCHWEPPE'’S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE'S POTASS-WATER. 
Consumers are particularly requested to ask for 
SCHWEPPE'S, and observe Trade-mark on Labels (@@ 
Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Publig, 
To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 
Merchants, and Grocers. _ 
AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 








Sta 
“The Caracas Oocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”—ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 











2 York Street, Ardwick, Manchester, May 10th, 1877, 
‘XN ENTLEMEN,—I feel it my duty to 
direct the attention of my friends and the 
general public to the special advantages of PARR'S 
LIFE PILLS. Their beneficent influence over the 
digestive functions in cases. of stomachic w 
and congestion of the liver, is not only remarkable, 
but most marvellous.—I am, yours truly, 
A. GRIMSHAW. 
Messrs. ROBERTS and Co., London. 


—_— and CO.’S SOUPS. 








SOURSEEVED PROVISIONS, and 





WILLIAM J. VIAN, S tary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad- 
ras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
| the overland route. 
| They undertake the agency of parties connected 

with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittanees between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposi's of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


“ FER BRAVAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.—The 


only pure solution of Iron without Acid. “ Iron 
| and Oxygen combined, to the exclusion of all Acids, or 








| Soluble Hydrate of Peroxide of Iron."—Vide Dr. J, | 


| Rengader’s Report. 

| Prepared by Raoul, Bravais and Co., 13 Rue Lay- 
fayette, Paris; London Office—2 Philpot Lane, E.C, 

| First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1875. 

Prize. Philaielphia Exposition, 1876. 

‘Lhis admirable preparation does not constipate, or 
disturb the digestive organs, and nether injures nor 
biackens the teeth. Its effects as a reconstituent are 
rapid and certain. It has no styptic taste, and ft is 
admirab'y adapted for all continuo 1s treatment by Iron, 
possessing a]l ihe advantages of this most approved 
tonic in the highest degree. N.B.—A London physician 
writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 
able to take Iron in any other form” Prices.—Bottle, 
full size, 4s 6d; small ditto, 33; in card box with drop 
measure complete. N.B.—The full size bottles contain 
sufficient for about two months’ regular treatm-nt. To 

e hid of all leading Chemists aud Druggists. 
For Doser, eee Label on Cases. 


Sole | 


| 





} fue and GAME PIES; also, 








oer CE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
= i ere 
Fears SOUP, and other 
INVALIDS. 





. Soemensenened for 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
___ MAYFAIR, W. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 

; TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
| spring, so often burtfal in its effects, is here avoided,a 
| soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
| quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIY 
| PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
| and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
| worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
| and the Truss (whieh cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

| Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 

free. Double ditto, 3ls 6u, 42s, and 52s 64; postage 

free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oflice orders to be made payable to John White, 

Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
14 &c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
| WEAKNESS asd SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are-drawa on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10e,and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, — 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
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NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. : ’ 
"oe READY AT EVERY LIGRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. RICHARD ae AND SON'S 
By the AUTHOR of “ LOVE'S CONFLICT,” &c. . 


HARVEST of WILD OATS. By Miss|SIND REVISITED. By Captain Richard 


























































FLORENCE —- RRYAT, Author of “ Her Lord and Master,” “ Fighting the Air,” F. Burton, F.B.G.8. 2 vols. 8ro, 248. 
&, In 3 vols. “In ‘ Sind Revisited’ Captain Burton displays all his characteristic charms of 
By the AUTHOR of “ LADY SEFTON'S PRIDE,” &c. style,—freshness of thought, terseness of expression, and vigour of feeling. The 


book, too, is thoroughly steeped in local colour, and conveys the impression to the 
land which he reads 


FOOTP RINTS on the SN OW. By Dor ‘A | Teader that he is, for the time being, in the pay Ad 
— Author of “The Vicer’s Governess,” “The Miner's Oath,” &c. In LITERARY REM A INS of the late LES 


F. TYRWHITT DRAKE. Edited, witha Memoir, by WALTER Bgsant, M.A. 


By the AUTHOR of “ COMING HOME to ROOST.” 8¥0, 14s. 
The GRE AT GULF PIXE! D. ; PY GERALD NEW and REVISED EDITION of 
Gast, deg Sir EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of the 





By the AUTHOR of “ FACES in the FIRE,” &c. OTTOMAN EMPIRE. Crown 8vo, és. 


NOBLE BY HERITAGE. By GEORGE | «It should be added to every library."—Vanity Fair. 


FRepeRick PARrpon, Author of “Caleb Worthington'’s Wish,” &c. In 1 vol. 


By the AUTHOR of “ OLIVE VARCOE.” 
LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. By Mes, Norzar, POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
Mr. ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE’S “BAD 


Author of “Mildred’s Wedding,” “ Beneath the Wheels,” &c. In 3 vols. 
LUCK.” 3 vols.crown 8vo. 


By WOME of “‘A WOMAN SCORNED.” 

TAY {EN LOVE. By E. 
The W YE. OWENS) w JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S “GARTH.” 3 
vols. crown 8yo. 








BLACKBURNE, Author of * A Woman Scorned,” &c. In 
By the AUTHOR of “GEORGE GEITH.” 


HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION of 
RippELL, Author of ** Too Much Alone,” ‘City and Suburb,” &c. In 3 vols. Mrs. H E N R Yy W 0 0 D’S $6 E D I N A.” 
By ARTHUR WOOD. At all Booksellers’. In crown 890, with an Illustration, 6s. 
SHODDY: a Yorkshire Tale of Home. By SEUOND EDITION of 
Auruvn Woon. In 3 vol. Mr. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON’S “HE 
By OSRORNE BOYD. WOULD BE a SODLIER.” In crown $vo, with Illustrations, price 6s. 
SHE TROD the THORNY PATH. In 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, Pablishers 











LOVE WITHOUT WINGS. By Mrs. Apotrne in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
SwTH. 3 vols. 

tlngWroogbone and ata! i its inoguage."—Queen, seth a NEW NOVELS AT ‘ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

“ mit! ven us & vigorous, pleasant, and wha 8 more unusual, oe 

f modern life."— Weekly Dispatch. ° ° lo q 

« yiolesome story of modern lfe."— Weekly Dispatch, HEAPS of MONEY. By W. E. Norris 
SPOKEN in ANGER. 3 vols. PHYLLIS: a Novel. 3 vols. 

pp a ee: 

“ae nin ve, 4 . 
og vestety a B' te ety iv 7’ ry, in w 6 author uces London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
LOYAL and TRUE. 3 vols. ee eee 

mm a poy eg tee A — ae fresh."—Morning Post. A CRITI CAL ACCOUN T of the PHILOSOPHY 

e spirit of the book is good."—Athenwum. KANT: ntrod , M. 

“Is marked by ® healthiness of moral tone, and a thoroughly good taste."— aa itcral Philocophy tm the University of oe yen Fellow and 

Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 


“There is considerable skill reg in the development of character, both in 


high and low life.”"— Whitehall b 
“It has. @ good, wholesome tone throughout."—Standard. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth, red edges. 


“A novel which a mother may safely allow her daughters to read."—Figaro. TRINITY CHURCH SE RMONS, by the Rev. 
(Just ready. 


“Places the author in the front rank of novelists."—Court Journal. WI Pp FORD, D.D., Gl os 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and Co. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. LOXDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 


PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
SEE MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various 
bscri| , £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Dey Ganpassemingemgemen. Fifteen vase are silowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
on 


open from Ten to half-past Six. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 








SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. samme ae 1651. 
imperial 8vo, pp. ° 
MC ET SIE ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Domestic Series, 1651, 
This Catalogue contains Two Th d Books at the Lowest Current Prices. preserved in the State Paper Department of H.M.'s Public Record Office 


Many ANNE EVERETT GREEN, under the Direction of the Master of the 
ele and with the Sanction of H.M.'s Secretary of State for the Home “py 
Vol is the Third, is ia continuation those 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. ds) VL to Charles I. The Calendar places on record 
@ mass of new information. 


P APE R AND EN V EL O P E S. London: LONGMANS and Co., and TrausNgRr and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Oo. 


to the Country on all Orders over 20s. Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A.and C. Buack. Dublin: A. THOM. 
w pearneare 
THE VELLUM. WOVE ‘CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. COMPLETION of COMTE'S SYSTEM of POSITIVE POLITY. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by Now complete, in 4 vols. 8vo, price £4. 


7 ’ STE SITIVE POLITY 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. | AUGUSTE COMTE'S Sy errM: from the Paris Baltion of 1881” 














or Treatise upon Sociology. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 1854, and furnished with Analytical Tables of Contents. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING *,* Each volume may be had separately as follows :— 
A ie alr — Ty bP a ar I. GENERAL VIEW of POSITIVISM and INTRODUCTORY PRIN- 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. ted by J. H. Brians, M.B. 2is. 
An ILLU CIPLES. Trausla y J. H. . M. i 
Sines, Olas, Ghiberse Eero eed ee eee The SOCIAL STATICS, or tho ABSTRACT LAWS of HUMAN 
FLEE TREE oO 4 s! y F. , M.A. . 
19? FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.0. | 17 71, SOCIAL DYNAMIOS, or the GENERAL LAWS of HUMAN 
JERROLD'S LIFE of NAPOLEON III. PROGRESS (the Philosophy of History). Translated by Professor BEBSLY, 


M.A, 2is. 
seers RD VOLUME of the LIFE of NAPOLEON IIL‘, | ry. Tao THEORY of the FUTURE of MAN. Translated by R. Cox- 


derived from State R as, Unpublished Family Oorrespondence, and . translated 
Personal Testimony, by BLANCHARD JERROLD, will be ready on Wednesday next, arevs, M.D. Together with Comte's Early Essays, ty BD. 
the 23rd inst., in 8yo, with Three Plates, price 18s. Horton, BA. 24s. 


London: LONGMAN3 end Co. London: LONGMANS and Oo, 
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PAINLESS SER TIS T RY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


37 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND 00’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 6.) per gross; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens,1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 3s per 
gross. These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO0.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large Round, or Small Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s 6d per gross. 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 











BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS’ 


“ Referred to and recommended by ‘ Another Country Parson,’"— 
See the Zimes, January 25. 


SLOW DESO ores 
COMBUSTION 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. STOVES. 
NEW LONDON SHOW-ROOMS NOW OPEN, 95 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


“Excellent in 
every way."— 
See the Zimes, Jan. 30. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR, 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. Ss ” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
chedule.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 
Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 














Second Edition, price 7s 6d. 


BLACKSTONE ECONOMIZED: 


A Compendium of the Laws of England. 
By the Late DAVID MITCHELL AIRD, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Also, by the same Author, prics 7s 6d. 


THE CIVIL LAWS OF FRANCE. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


Dies 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND gong 


This day is published. 
|THE PILOT AND HIS WIFE 
FRoM THE NORWEGIAN OF Jonas Liz. . 
Translated by J. L. TOTTENHAM, 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 














This day is published. 


EUGENIE. 
By the Author of “MISS MOLLY.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES, 


TALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By GERALDINE BUTT, 
Author of ‘‘ Lads and Lasses,” 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
New Edition, 4 vols., £1 1s. 


THE CITY OF SUNSHINE, 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
3 vols. post 8vo, £1 5s 6d. 


“A real tale of India, by a writer who thoroughly 
understands his subject."—Saturday Review. 














45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 
AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


My Life, from 1815 to 1849, 


By CHARLES LOFTUS, formerly of the Koya] Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols., 2Is. 
“ A thoroughly interesting book."— Standard, 


Across Central America. By J. 


W. BoppAM-WHETHAM, Author of “ Pearls of the 
Pacific,” &c. 8vo, with Lllustrations, 15s. 


Celebrities I Have Known. B 


Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. SECOND SERIES. 2 vols. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


Winnie's History. By M0. M. 


Simpson. 3 vols. 
“A charming story."—May/fuir. 


Bridget. By M. Betham- 


Epwakps, Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. 


All for Herself. By Shirley 


Smit. 3 vols. 


The Burthen of Reuben. By 


Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella,” 
3 vols. [May 25. 








ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Cvrs. 


finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr.pr. 
8. d. a 4&4 + 
$4-in. ivory handles, per doz....14 0... 11 0... 
3 do. do. 18 0.14 0.. 7 0 
3g do. tobalance do. 20 0..15 0... 7 0 
33 do. do. do. 26 0.,,20 0... 8 @ 
4 do. do. do. 30 0..,22 0.. 8 0 
7 do. fine do. do. 33 0,,,24 0... 9 6 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0... 28 0... 10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0... 35 0.,,13 6 
qd do.silver ferrulesdo. 42 0... 35 0..15 0 
4 do. silver’dbladesdo. 48 0 ... 35 0 se os 
Do. electro-sil.handles do. 23 0..19 0... 7 6 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General: 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
tis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
llustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street. 
4, 5, and 6 Perfy'’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard: 
Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 





Mews, London, W. 
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Tt PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW 
Volume II., now ready, £4 4s. 








NOTES on I 
DUNRAVEN. 
tiquaries. 

fal. L, price £4 48. 

NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The ADVENTURES of NEVIL BROOKE; or 


of Contemporaries, Unpublished Lyrics, and Letters of Literary Friends, 








NEW WORKS BY THE REV. CANON KENNEDY. 
Feap. 8vo, 68. 


Working Life. 


and translate 


the late Rev. R. Kennedy and of Professor Jebb, of Glasgow. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


UNIVERSITY, and other OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 
With an Appendix of Hymns, 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 


New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The PSALTER, or PSALMS of DAVID, in ENGLISH 
oa Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 





BELL’S READING-BOOKS. For Schools and Parochial 
Libraries. Strongly bound, 1s and 1s 6d each. Southey's “ Life of Nelson” 
(abridged) has now been added 

New Edition, Revised, 1 vol., 3s 6d. 


CAMOEN’S LUSIAD: the Discovery of India. An E 
Poem. Translated from the Portuguese. With a Life of the Poet. By V 
MICKLE. Fifth Edition, Revised, by E. R. Hop@gs, M.C.P. 





ic 


1 vol., 5s. 


FIELDING’S “AMELIA.” Roscoe’s Edition, Revised. 


With Eight Dlustrations by George Cruikshank. 


New Edition, Revised, 1 vol., 5s. 


LEONARDO da VINCIS TREATISE on PAINTING. 
Translated from the Italian by J. F. Rigaup, R.A. With a Life of Leonardo, 
an Account of his Works by John William Brown, and Numerous Plates. 


5s. 

The DISCOURSES of EPICTETUS; with the Encheiridon 
and Fragments. Translated, with Notes,a Life of Epictetus, and a View of 
his Philosophy. By George LONG, M.A. 

New Edition, revised, 1 vol., 5s. 


GESTA ROMANORUM; or, Entertain Moral Stories 


RISH ARCHITECTURE. By the late Earl of 
Edited by M. STOKES, Arsociate of the Scottish Society of 
With numerous Woodcuts, and 44 fine Photograph Illustrations. 


Teuton, a Poem,” 


for England. By OC. J. RrETHMULLER, Author of “ 
eter Hamilton and his Contemporaries,” “ Aldersleigh,” &c. 3 vols., | 
be 31s 6d. 
= Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 
BRYAN WALLER PROCTOR (Barry Cornwall). An 
‘Autobiographical Fragment and Biographical Notes, with Personal Sketches 


EN WHILES; or, Wayside Amusements of a’ 


This volume contains a collection of English, Latin, and Greek Poetry, original | 
d, by the Rey. B. H. Kennedy; with contributions from the pens of 


| MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’s PUBLICATIONS. 





This day, with Three Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, 7s 60. 


The OTTOMAN POWER in EUROPE: its 


Nature, its Growth, and its Decline. By Epwanp A. FreeMan, D.O.L., LL.D. 


How India PERU: Incidents of Travel and Explora- 


tion in the Land of the Incas. By E.G. Squrer, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Com- 
missioner to Peru, With 300 Illuatrations, 8yo, cloth extra, 2ls. [This day. 


“No work of recent years about Peru can compare, in our judgment, with 
this in general scope and interest. Few, if any, have ever searched the country 
so thoroughly and so well......The Perv, not of the nitrate and guano dealer, 
but of the historian and the romancist, stands out from his pages in all its 
marked archeological and geographical features It is a volume admirable 
in all respects, for its accurate plans and illustrations no less than for its 
vigorous descriptions of scenes that everywhere attest the past existence of a 
superior civilisation."—Graphic. 








Professor HUXLEY’S AMERICAN 
ADDRESSES, with a Lecture on the Study of Biology. 8vo, 6s 6d. 
[This day. 


A HISTORY of CAVALRY, from the Earliest 


| 
| 


Times; with Lessons for the Future. By Lieutenant-Colovel Greoras T. 
DENISON, Commanding the Governor-General's Body Guard, Canada. With 
Maps and Plans. 8vo, 18s, (This day. 


HARRY. By the Author of “Mrs. Jerning- 


ham's Journal.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE: aMonograph. By 


T. WEmyss Rem. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


“This is no ordinary work, and we have reason to believe it will produce no 
ordinary sensation in the literary world."—S/andard. 


S. CLEMENT of ROME: an Appendix, con- 


taining the Newly-Discovered Portions of the Two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
with Introductions and Notes, and a Translation of the Whole. By the Rey 
J. B. Ligurroot, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's, 8vo, 8s 6d, [This day. 


An HOMERIC DICTIONARY. For Use in 


Colleges and Schools, Translated from the German of Dr. G. AUTENRIeETH. 
With Additions and Corrections by R. P. Keer, Ph.D. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8yo, 63. [This day. 


LOG LETTERS from the ‘CHALLENGER.’ 


By Lord GeorG& CAMPBELL. With Map, 8vo, 128 6d. 
(fourth Edition, now ready. 

“There is no portion of the work which the lover of travel will not find it 
profitable to read, nor is there any one chapter throughout which contains 
anything that is not in the highest degree interesting as well as instructive. 
We cannot, in short, do better than suggest to our readers, when they have 
the opportunity, to take up these ‘ Log-Letters;’ we are sure they will be 
delighted with the contents.”"—Land and Water. 





| 
| 





invented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin, ne Preliminary Obser- 
yations and copious Notes. By the Rev. CHARLES SWAN. Revised and 
Corrected by WYNNARD Hooper, B.A., Clare College, Cambridge. 


Seventh and Cheaper Edition, 5s. 


The ANATOMY and PHILOSOPHY of EXPRESSiON, 
as connected with the Fine Arts. By Sir CHARLES BeLL, K.H. With all the 
Plates and Woodcuts of the large edition. 


With nearly 2,000 Tllustrations, 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ARMS and ARMOUR, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By AUGUsTE DeMMIN. Translated 
by C. C. BLACK, M.A., Assistant-Keeper, South Kensington Museum. 


| 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. | 
= 





“ The most charming book of the season.” —A/ay/air. 


| 
| 





SPORT AND ADVENTURE IN CENTRAL INDIA 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloih extra, 21s. 


SE ON E E:; 


Camp Life on the Satpura Range. 
By ROBERT ARMITAGE STERNDALE, F.R.G:S. 
Illustrated by the Author. 


“Tf any doubt this, let them read the most charming book of the season...... 
Sterndale's ‘Seonee.’ "—Mayfair. } 

* English sportsmen who may be tempted by this book to visit the jungles of | 
Seonee will not regret the trip...... We must congratulate the author on his suc- 
eevee It is greatly superior to the average of sporting works, and readers of all 
classes may take it up with the full assurance that they will find plenty to interest 
them between the covers."—T7he Globe. 

“ Familiar as we are with the ground and the y= we have not discovered a 
Mistake even in the allusions or colouring of the dialogue......Rarely have we 
enjoyed a book so much. If all who write on India would write thus, the British 
) saree would soon be ashamed of their,culpable ignorance."—Zdinburgh Daily 

eview. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON 


Or, 








This day, fcap. 8vo, 68. 


A DREAM OF THE GIRONDE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By EVELYN PYNF. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











‘MADCAP VIOLET. 


| G 


| 
ur. IN CHANGE UNCHANGE 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POEMS. New and 
Complete Edition. 
Vol. I. EARLY POEMS, NARRATIVE POEMS, and SONNETS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


Vol. IL LYRIC, DRAMATIC, and ELEGIAC POEMS. Crown 
8vo, 78 6d. [This day. 


By William Black, 


New and Cheaper Edition. Fourtb 
i 


Author of “A Princess of Thule,” &c. 
This day. 


Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“In the very first rank of Mr. Black's heroines; as proud as Sheila and as 
sweet as Coquette, stands Madcap Violet.""—Daily News. 


ROSE TURQUAND. By Ellice Hopkins. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. [This day. 


“There can be no doubt that a new novelist of most remarkable power has 
suddenly appeared among us."— Westminster Review. 


OOD NEWS of GOD, and other Sermons. 


By CHARLES KrINnG@sLEy, Canon of Westminster. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, és. 


[This day. 
D. By Linda 


Viuari, Author of “In the Golden Shell,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 218. 


“A very pretty and clever story, and deserves the success which it can bardly 
fail to obtain.”"—A/orning Post. 
«“ A charming love-story.”"—Z.raminer. 


A NILE NOVEL. By George Fleming. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“In writing a really enjoyable novel the author has given proof of some of 
the qualities that make a thoroughly successful novelist.”"—J’all Mali Gazetie. 
“ We strongly recommend readers to lose no time in making themselv<s 
acquainted with it. There can be no doubt that this‘ Nile Novel’ will take a 
high place among the books of this season—and perhaps not of this season 
only.”—Graphic. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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To-day, May 19th, 1877, is published 


A SUPPLEMENT TO “THE ECONOMIST,” 


Containing the Reports of the Joint-Stock Banks of the United Kingdom, similar to that published on the 
2ist of October, 1876. 


The Price of ‘* The ECONOMIST” to-day, May 19th, is 1s 4d; by post, 1s 4}4. 
Orrice—340 STRAND, W.C. 





Price 10s 6d, crown Svo, 750 pp., cloth; postage, 6d. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD: 


A Biography. 
With Appendix and Index. 


From THE “ ATrHENazuM,” Aprit 21. 


*¢ The anonymous biography of Lord Beaconsfield, of which the first volume has lately been 
published by Mr. Beeton, is as interesting a volume as has appeared for many years, and leaves 
us no room for doubt that when the book has been completed it will be of the greatest value to 
politicians and historians, The writer has a strong animus against the subject of his book, but 
the utility of the facts and of the documents which he has collected cannot be destroyed by the 
opinions of the writer, and we never met with any book which displayed a greater amount of 
research into a subject and care for accuracy. Even those who strongly disapprove of the 
author’s views will find his book instructive and amusing.” 





S. 0. BEETON, 39 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW EVENING PAPER FOR DUNDEE. 





The Proprietors of the Dundee Advertiser (daily) and People's Journal—two of the most successful papers in 
the country, 134,000 copies of the latter being now printed every Saturday—have recently, in anticipation of 
the War, established a popular Halfpenny Evening Paper, named 


THE EVENING TELEGRAPH, 


on which they are spending a large amount of capital, with the intention of making it as distinguished a 
success as their other publications. 

The EVENING TELEGRAPH has the following excellences :—(1) Its large size; (2) its new type; (3) the 
clearness with which it is printed; (4) the whiteness and strength of its paper; (5) the extent.and multi- 
tude of its special telegrams; (6) its extracts from the most important articles in the London, Edinburgh, 
and ae papers; (7) its prompt Market and Stock Exchange intelligence; (8) its rapid telegraphic 
reports of all meetings and events in the north-east of Scotland ; and (9) a most interesting page of literary 
and humorous extracts, which make the 7elegraph a favourite domestic journal, as its other contents make 
t indisp @ to busi men, 

The EVENING TELEGRAPH has already attained a large circulation, which is daily increasing. 

Advertisements ordered for the Dundee Advertiser or People's Journal are inserted in the Evening Telegraph 
on favourable terms, when the same type is used. Contracts for Advertisements for Three, Six, or Twelve 
Months are entered into at reasonable rates. Apply to JOHN LENG and CO., Dundee. 

Nots.—The Dundee Advertiser, People’s Journal, and Evening Telegraph bave the following Branch Offices, 
with Editorial and Reporting Staffs; and the London Office is connected bya Special Telegraph Wire with the 
Head Office in Dundee :— 

ABERDEEN BRANCH OFFIC, 30 Market St. 
ARBROATH BRANCH OFFICE, 85 High St. 
MONTROSE BRANCH OFFICE, 76 High St. 
PertTH BRANCH OFFICB, 104 High St. 


Dundee Office, 7 Bank Street. 





OCupAR Fire BRANCH OFFICE, 20 Crossgate. 
STIRLING BRANCH OFFICE, 39 King St. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH OFFICE, 249 High St. 
LONDON OFFICE, 145 Fleet St. 


JOHN LENG and CO. 





NOTICE. 


MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 
MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carring out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 








ADDRESS—ELEKINGTON AND CoO. 


LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 

42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 


Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON'S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘hey are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


BOOKS FREE BY Posy 


Any Book of One Shilling and 
in value sent, safely packed, post 
ceipt of a P.O. Order for the ste ne 





*." A NEW CATALOGUE of 
HANDSOMELY-BOUND BOOKS Sor 
Presents, sent post free on application, 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London 

Just published, price — 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
COMPARED WITH THE 
CHRISTIANITY OF TO-DAY, 
By FREDERICK A. BINNEY. 
London: E. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane, £0, 








This day, in crown 8vo, price 5a, 
MOHAMMED, 
BUDDHA, 
AnD CHRIST 

Lectures on Natural and Revealed Religion. 

By MARCUS DODS, D.D, MA,, 

Author of “ Israel's Iron Age,” && 
London: Hopper & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, 





This day is published, in crown 8yo, 6a, 


MORALS & RELIGION IN HISTORY, 
By J. D. MARSHALL. 
An argument for the necessity of a Revelation, and 


meeting the assertion that all Creeds are alike un- 
accredited. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
IEJOUR ; or, Provencal Legend, Life, 
_ Language, Literature, in the Land of the 
Felibre. By DUNCAN Craig, D.D., Author of “Real 
Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland.” 

JAMES NISBET, 21 Berners Street, London. 





Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA, 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert Warts, M.D., 
M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St, 





Now ready, price 6d. 
HALL WE ever REACH the POLE? 


“Very curious and remarkable propositions."—A 
Distinguished Statesman and Scholar. 

“ Moat ingeni arg t It may be read with 
advantage; if for nothing else, then because it shows 
how certain phenomena of nature may be handled by 
ingenious and clever thinkers...... Is quite as good in 
many respects as anything Jules Verné has written. 
ne Flights of fancy charming as any fairy tale." 





ineer. 
“There! Let us hear no more of Polar expeditions.” 
—May/fair (with an unambitious illustration). 
“There will be no difference of opinion from that of 
the vaguely-explained authority. The Polar mystery 
is here rendered more mysterious."— Notes and Queries. 
“In a very ingenious light.”—South London Press. 
“An ingenious little brochure.” — Birmingham 
Gasette. 

“ This astounding hypothesis."—Peterborough Adver- 
ti 


iser. 
London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 








ARCUS WARD & CO.’S RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Uniform with “ India, Historical, and Descriptive.” 


JAPAN, HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
Revised and Enlarged from “Les Voyages 
Célebres,” by CHartes H. Epgn, Author of 
“Ralph Somerville.” Numerous Illustrations, 
Map, and Coloured Frontispiece, cloth, crown 8v0, 
price 33 6d. 


IMPORTANT WORK for CLASSICAL and ART 
SCHOOLS. 
The MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and ROME; 


with special Reference to its Use in Art. From 
the German of O. SEEMAN. Edited by G. H. 
BIANCHI, B.A. 64 Illustrations after the Master- 
pieces of Ancient and Modern Art. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 276 pp., price 3s 6d. 
“This book will be received as a real boon by & 
large portion of the public." —Standard. 


*,* Complete List of Publications post free on 
application. 
MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO HAY FEVER AND COLDS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM; 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even ifa cold has become severe, will give immediate relief, and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
28 9d a bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method. 


Addross: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.0. 


Just published, in 8vo, price lus 6d, cloth. 
IVER TERRACES; Letters on Geo 

logical and other Subjects. By Colonel GEORGE 
GREENWOOD. With a Brief Memoir of the Author. 
London: LonGMANS and Oo. 


sanssiaggiiinsatengiatt neti : —————, 
a PECTATOR” VOLUMES for SALE 
on very Moderate Terms, for 1839 to 1842 
and 1851 to 1855.—Apply to “ A. E.,” care of Publisher. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S LIST. 
PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. 


g HENRY Lewes. §Svo, with Ilustra- 
By ep. B08, cloth, 163. (Just published. 


gems" Nature of Life—The Nervous 
— Animal Automatism—The Reflex Theory. 


SHAKESPEARE: the Man and the 
By O. M. INGLEBY, M.A., LL D. | 8vo, 6s, 


Book. [Nearly ready. 


EX to the VISHNU PURANA: 

System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the Original Sanskrit by the late 

Professor H. H. WILsoy. —— vy Fitz 
LL. 1 vol. crown 8v0, cloth, 12s. 

gowanp Ha [Just published. 

Volume forms the second half of the 

= on of the late Professor Wilson's Works ; 

Tes “half of the Fifth Volume of the Vishnu 


— "end 20 set of either will be complete with- 
t it. 
“ne Vishnu Pardna is now complete in Six Volumes, 
£3 4s 6d. 


On ENGLISH ADJECTIVES in-ABLE, 
with Special Reference to RELIABLE. By Fitz- 
gpwakD HALL, OE., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., 
formerly Professor of Sanskrit Language and 
Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, in King's 
College, London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-238, cloth, 

ice 78 6d. {Just published. 
“ Ris certain that he has brought to bear on the 
subject great learning and critical acumen, and that it 
will be no easy matter to drive him from any of the 
tions he has taken in this interesting essay."— 
sman. 

L’'ENFER: Essai Philosophique et 
Historique sur les Légendes de la Vie Fature, 
Par OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, 
paper wrapper, 6s. Only 250 copies printed. 

[Just published. 
“M. Delepierre’s work is interesting not only to 
the theologian, but to the anthropologist."— Pall Mall 

Gazette. 


A SIMPLE TRANSLITERAL 
GRAMMAR of the TURKISH LANGUAGE. 
Compiled from Various Sources. With ew 
and Vocabulary. By EDWIN ARNOLD, A., 
OS.L, F.B.G.S. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth, 2s 6d. 

[Just published. 
« A......grammar and vocabulary b, the aid of which 
it would be quite possible to acquire a colloquial know- 
ledge of the Turkish language in six weeks."— Times. 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 
TURKISH LANGUAGE. With a few Easy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 48, cloth, 3s 6d. [Just published. 


WAIFS and STRAYS from the FAR 
EAST ; being a Series of Disconnegted Essays on 
Matters relating to China. By FrepERIC HENRY 
BaLFour. 1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. 224, cloth, 10s 6d. 

“His opinions are well worthy of attention; they 
are ably expressed, and are evidently the result of 
matured thought......Well calculated to correct some 
of the crude and erroneous ideas which have recently 
been put forth on the subject of China and its in- 
habitants."— Saturday Review. 


The FOLK-LORE of CHINA, and its 
Affinities with that of the Aryan aud Semitic 
Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.GS, 
MR.AS., Author of “A Handbook of the Canton 
Vernacular,” &c. 8vo, pp. 168, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD by 
itt OWN HISTORIANS: the Mubammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of 
the late Sir H. M. Exuiot, K.O.B. Revised and 
Continued by Professor JoHN Dowson, M.R.AS., 
Staff — Sandhurst. Vol. VIL Pp. viii.-574, 


cloth, 

THEORETICAL MECHANICS. A 
Manual of the Mechanics of Engineering and of 
the Construction of Machines, with an Introduc- 
tion to the Calculus. Designed as a Text-book for 
Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use 
of Engineers, Architects, &c. By JuLiIvs WEIS- 
BACH, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Professor at the 
Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &c. Trans- 
lated from the German by EckLey B. Coxe, A.M., 
Mining Engineer. Demy 8vo, with 902 Wood- 
cuts, pp. 1,112, cloth, £1 lls 6d. 


LECTURES on POPULAR and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUBJEOTS. By the EARL of CAITHNESS, 
F.R.S. Delivered at various Times and Places. 
Crown 8yo, pp. 116, cloth, 3s 6d. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL 
JUDGMENTS. By W.R. Greg. Fourth Edition, 
considerably Enlarged, 2 vols. cr. 8yo, cloth, 15s. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hiil. 








WORKS by the Late MISS MARTINEAU. 
The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 


AUGUSTE OCOMTE. Freely Translated and 
Fondensea by HARRIET MARTINEAU. Second 
> a 2 vols. demy Svo, pp. 434 and 484, 


SIMON DE MONTFORT, Earl of 
ae enter. the Creator of the House of Commons. 
@ REINHOLD Pauli. Translated by Una M. 

CODWIN. With Introduction by HAKRIET MAR- 
TINEAU. Crown 8yo, pp. xvi.-240, cloth, €s. 





London: TR UBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


~ 


Next week, large post 8vo, eloth, with Map in Colours, and 30 Llustrations, 12s. 


THROUGH NORWAY WITH LADIES. 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.AS., F.C.S., 
Author of “ Through Norway with a Knapsack,” “The Fuel of the Sun,” &c. 





Nearly ready, New Edition, size 65 inches by 76; scale 6 inches to a mile. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP 


OF 


LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS. 


This Map, which has obtained for itself a position as the Standard Map of London, and embraces an area 
of nearly 120 square miles, has been entirely resurveyed. Use has of course been made of the Ordnance 
Maps issued by H.M.'s Office of Works, but as all these surveys are from seven to ten years old, and sometimes 
more when issued, it will easily be understood what an enormous amount of work has had to be done; miles of 
fields and market gardens have been converted into streets and squares, and covered with houses and public 
buildings since the last edition was issued, in 1865. 

All this has been added to the present edition, as well as the various Municipal Improvements throughout 
the Metropolis—such as New Thoroughfares and the demolition of “* Rookeries ;" the alterations of the Names 
of Streets, and obliteration of subsidiary Terraces, Places, Villas, &c. 

The New Pub‘ic Buildings have also been added to the Map, together with the Plans of New Cemeteries, 
Gas Works, Railway Stations, and the starting and terminal points of the principal lines of Omnibuses; whilst 
the Plans of all the Schools erected by the School Board for London have been engraved from drawings 
specially supplied. 

The Parish Boundaries have been carefully compared with the Ordnance Survey, and the New Postal 
Boundaries have been inserted and revised by the Post Office Authorities. 


Price, Coloured and Mounted on Spring Roller, £5 5s; on the Cray Roller, £3 10s; on Roller, Varnished, 
£2 15s; in Morocco Case, £2 lis; Plain Sheets, in Portfolio, £1 1s; Coloured, £1 11s 6d; Single Sheets, Plain, 
1s; Coloured, 1s 6d. 





Nearly ready, New Edition; size, 58 inches by 65; scale, 94 miles to an iach, 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP OF AFRICA. 


The vast progress that has been made in the last few years, in opening up the interior of this vast.conti- 
nent, has so altered its aspect as to make this New Edition almost entirely a New Map; the recent work of 
Nachtigal in Soudan, of Colonel Gordow and the officers of his staff on the Upper Nile, of Stanley on the 
Victoria, Albert, and Tanganyika Lakes, Cameron's walk across tropical Africa, Price's new road to Mpwapwa, 
Bishop Steere's visit to Mataka, Young's exploration of Lake Nyassa, Compiegne, and Marche on the Ogowai, 
Baines, Mohr, Elton, and others in the countries south of the Zambesi, all being duly incorporated. 


Price, Coloured and Mounted on Linen in Morocco Case, £3 13s 64; on Roller Varnishei, £3; on the Cray 
Roller, £4; on Spring Roller, £6. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross, S.W. 


vo 





Just published, in 8vo, with Map, price 1 is. 

EASTERN QUESTION: 
Its Facts and Fallacies. 

By MALCOLM MACCOLL, 


THE 


M.A. 


“That the Ss (ase of the volume is opportune 
cannot be de -"— Times. 
“A very valuable and important contribution to the 





discussion of the Eastern problem."—Daily News. 
“A remarkably able, prehensive, pl and 
most vigorously-written view of the great Eastern 


problem. He has a very powerful, though in some 
passages one sided, argument against what he calls 
‘the Russian bugbear.’ "—Sco/sman. 

“ By far the best contribution which has been made 


towards the discussion of the Eastern Question from 
the anti-Turkish side. It is an admirable defence of 
the policy of coercion.”"—A m. 

“Such a book ought to waken the conscience of the 
nation.” —English Independent. 

“His facts are, for the most part, pertinent and 
telling, and his conclusions logical; he knows how to 

ut his data together, and when he fails to convince...... 
be avoids at leas: boring the reader by prosiness.”"— 
Academy. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





COMPLETION OF ‘‘SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.”’ 
Just published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 
An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
VoLUME THE THIRD, completing the Work. 
Vols. I. and II. SIXTH EDITION, price 24s. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





A MODERN 


THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
This day is published, with Two Illustrations, Part I. of 


MINISTER. 


To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Parts, price 1s each, being the Iuitial Work of a Series eutitled the 
CHEVELEY NOVELS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Bookeellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 











Ready in a few days. 
GERMAN LETTERS ON ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 

By Dr. WIESE. 

Edited by LEONHARD SCHMITZ, LL.D., Classical Examiner, University of London. 
Post Svo, cloth. 

WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, and CO., London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
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APOLLINARIS | 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER, 


Bottled at, and Imported from, the Apollinaris Brunnen, Ahrwoiler, 





SOLE IMPORTERS : 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY (Limited), 19 Regent Street, London, §.W. 





REPORT OF PROFESSOR J. A. WANKLYN, 
Vice-President of the Society of Public Analysts; Public Analyst for the County of Buckingham; Author of “ Water Analysis,” ge, 


GenTLEMEN,—Having proceeded, at your request, on Tuesday, August 1, 1876, to inspect the Apollinaris Brunnen, Abrweiler, and the 
bottling works and export arrangements connected with the Well, I can state as the result of personal investigation that— 


1, From the Well issues a supply of Natural Mineral Water amounting to six thousand quart bottles per hour, equal to more than forty 


million bottles per annum. ; : / ’ } Dag , 
2. None other than the natural gas is used in charging tho bottles and jars. In this respect, the Apollinaris Brannon, so far as Tigmu 


ascortain, is unique. ; : ’ 
8. The arrangements for bottling and export are on a great scale (employing more than two hundred workmen). The shipments from the 
Spring to the Company were of a magnitude which surprised me. 
I enclose a detailed report; and I am, &., J. A. WANKLYN, 


*.* A Copy of the Detailed Report of Mr. Wanklyn, referred to in the above Letter, will be forwarded on application, 


AS a CHARM that MAKERS of BRITISH AERATED WATERS do not even 
A P 0 L L I N A R I 8. 7 DREAM et."—-Meraing PP seg © not even 











1 + r _ af is, _ . 4 
APOLLINARIS. “* T HE QUEEN of TABLE WATERS.”—British Medical Journal 





3 NCOMPARAB T of SPARKLING 
APOLLINARIS. “T= CHEAPEST and INCOMPARABLY the BEST of SPARKLING TABLE 





NCOMPARABLE for MIXING with WINES and SPIRITS."—H. Vuze 
A P 0 L L I N A R I 5. e I British Wine Juror at the Vienna Exhibition. 7 TEETELLY, 





‘ "4 J TIS) ' M4 . Wi 
APOLLINARIS. : HE ee of GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and INDIGESTION.”—London, 





XHILARATING; GOOD for SICKNESS, DYSPEPSIA, and LOSS of APPETITE.” 
A P 0 L L I N A R I 8. % —PETER SQuiRE, F.L.S., Chemist to the mee 10th Edition of Guan to the British Pharmacopeia, 





ORE WHOLESOME and REFRESHING than SODA-WATER.”—C. MacN. 
A P 0 L L I N A R I 8. " i\' Surgeon to Westminster Hospltal, late Professor University of Calcutta. peas. 





APOLLINARIS AUTION.—‘ Consumers of Aerated Water should be on their guard. In the British 
. Medical Journal of Saturday there is a letter from ‘An Eminent Fellow of the Royal Society’ on the result 
of an examination of some artificial aerated waters—soda and seltzer water sold in ‘ syphon bottles.’ This 
examination disclosed in all cases dangerous contamination with a poisonous metal. There was quite 
enough lead in all the waters examined to undermine health. And the British Medical Journal remarks on 
this discovery :—‘ When we examined the ordinary “ aerated mineral waters" of commerce some time 
since, we found that they were of the most varied compositions, and that they only occasionally corre- 
sponded with what was ne in the pame. A great many of them, too, were made with water which 
was anything but pure, and some of which was dangerously impure.’ All this certainly does ‘ plead rather 
strongly in favour of the use of a pure natural effervescent water.’ "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TS USE to MYSELF has b ost REMARKABLE.”—G,. Taruan, M.R.C.S., LS.A. 
A 4 0 L L I N A R I 8. $ J.P., tendo North And Houpttel —_ - ; 


APOLLINARIS 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 











APOLLINARIS & CHAMPAGNE. 


For Balls, Dinners, Suppers, and Festivities. 


“THE EXQUISITE APOLLINARIS: A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE.” 


—Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, the Practitioner's Handbook (Macmillan and Co., 1877). 








Prices in London: 50 Quarts, 26s; 100 Pints, 42s.—Bottles included. 
Smaller Quantites can be obtained from Chemists and Dealers in Mineral Waters, who generally charge 8s per Dozen Quarts, §° 6s per Dozen Pints. 
*,* THE LARGE GLASS BOTTLES CONTAIN NEARLY THREE TIMES, AND THE LARGE STONE BOTTLES MORE THAN 
THREE TIMES, AS MUCH AS AN ORDINARY SODA OR SELTZER-WATER BOTTLE. IF THE BOTTLES ARE PROPERLY 
RE-CORKED, AND LAID ON THEIR SIDES, APOLLINARIS WATER WILL REMAIN BRISK AND SPARKLING FOR MANY 
DAYS. IT IS THEREFORE MUCH CHEAPER THAN, AS WELL AS SUPERIOR TO, MANUFACTURED AERATED WATERS. 


Suitable Patent Corks, by the use of which a great economy is effected, are sold by the Company, price 1s & 2s 6d each. 





THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY (Limited), 19 Regent Street, London, 8.W. 
City Dépét—INGRAM and CO., 119 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Agents for Scotland—A. BROWN and CO., Glasgow. 








Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 19, 1877. 
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